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growth ` 
in 1984 | 


By Jan Chait 
Tribune-Star Staff Reporter 


This year promises to be one of growth for the 
area, despite a small number of closings. New 
construction will mushroom and numerous 
firms plan to expand current facilities, move to 
larger buildings and/or add workers. 
Roots closed two of its department stores; one | 
in Robinson, Ill., at the end of 1983, causing 12 ay 
persons to lose their jobs, and one in Sullivan, 
on Jan. 21, for a net loss of 15 jobs. 
In Paris, Iil., the Zenith Radio Corp. is 
™ scheduled to close its doors at mid-year, for a 
net loss of 600 jobs. There are 150 persons now 
sworking at the plant. 
= Fisher’s Auto Supply, 901 Wabash Ave., closed 
§ recently. Owner Phil Ulrey said a fire at the 
Ë store in December 1983 cut down on business and x 
destroyed much of his inventory. The 
E Montgomery Ward catalogue store, which 
i Fisher’s added in 1983, took its last order Feb. 


BS 

Be Ulrey said he will open a store in Casey, Ill., 
fy his hometown, in the former Chevrolet Garage 
fy on Central Avenue. 


Wabash Valley inst 


: 3 Jan. 13, Don Cox, assistant plant manager, said. i 
Bas yea orean on eet note with the the strike caused shippers to take their business to Hirsch Co.’s store at 1600 N.E. A St., but not Hirsch’s The modernized line, whithemaltuiachives color $ 
A HE a oo org S apa Volt Information other trucking companies. eight employees, in October. pellets, allows for more efficient operation. ž 
broda Ravin a ving the city and, in the New Business GTE closed its Phone Mart in Brazil on May 20, The Federal Aviation Administration began 2 
perch arne EE a. ee of persons jobless. 1983, and opened a GTE Customer Service Booth at moving equipment into Terre Haute’s: à 
E ’ ince B other firms shut their The news wasn't all bad. Two firms re-opened and, Riddell National Bank three days later. automated Flight Service Station at the end of i 
aad were replaced by other concerns, others even as businesses were leaving, others were moving _ Housing is one thing that won’t be in short supply 1983. The station, expected to be operational in S 
ODA industry in the Wabste Aci in. me x N in Terre Haute. James C. Spence, who developed The April, should add 80 persons to the area’s w 
havevhit"Rdtfom th he on at alley A to Ethel Corporation’s VisQueen Film Division on East Garden Quarter south of Terre Haute, started a $50 workforce over the next two years, Ian 
was some growth. albeit r nee o oa up. There Fort Harrison Road reopened in May. All but its million housing and commercial development at Johnston, director, Hulman Regional Airport, 
Wabash Valley di dn’t full gro and, if the technical department had discontinued operations in Poplar Street and Indiana 46 during 1983. said. 
jeast Antie y recover, recovery was, at November 1981, because of poor business conditions. The Topps building at 2801 Wabash Ave., which had New business may be on the way to Terre 4 
, nay: _ About 40 persons are now working there and more been empty for a number of years, was bought by Haute. There’s a 50-50 chance that a Japanese F 
Closings job openings are planned in the near future. The Conren Inc. for use as a warehouse and distribution environmental testing equipment laboratory a 
. company has spent $4 million to update its equipment. center for Great Scot supermarkets. may locate here, Mayor P. Pete Chalos said. y 
__F.W. Woolworth’s announcement Sept. 24, 1982, that Peabody Coal Co.’s Hawthorne Mine, south of Sisters of Providence, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, State Rep. William Roach, D-West Terre i 
it was closing 336 of its Woolco stores nationwide Pleasantville, reopened at the end of 1983. The mine dedicated a new 47 bed health care center in October. Haute, said that a ceramics company and a 3 
affected 200 workers at the company’s two stores in had closed a year earlier, when its contract with The $3.62 million building replaced Lourdes Hall, health food manufacturer, both based in Japan, ` 
Plaza North and Riverside Plaza. Only two weeks into Indianapolis Power and Light Co. expired. which will be used for short-term recuperative care. also are looking at the Wabash Valley as a place i 
1983, Wooico closed its doors for the last time. CBS-Sony announced on April 21, 1983, that Digital New health care personnel in Terre Haute includes: to do business. | 
On Oct. 12, 1982, shortly after Woolco employees Audio Disc Corp. would be moving to Terre Haute, Dr. Robert and Dr. Cynthia All, 3205 S. Third Place, International Tours of Terre Haute will 
learned they would be jobless, the more than 1,250 replacing the recently vacated CBS tape and record family dentistry; Patricia Humphrey Clark, 221 S. 19th purchase World Wide Travel Inc. pending 
workers remaining at CBS Inc.’s tape and record manufacturing plant. Some employees have already St., root canal therapy; Dr. Gary A. Fitzgerald, 2100 approval by regulatory agencies. No change in 
manufacturing plant at 1400 N. Fruitridge Ave. moved into the facility and production will begin N. Center St., family practice; Dr. Belarmino personne! is expected. 
learned they would be joining the unemployment line. shortly. Frogozo, 1024 S. Sixth St., plastic surgery; Labrenz Construction projects should keep the area’s 
CBS’s Terre Haute plant, the oldest manufacturing The company is spending $21 million to renovate the Associates, 14 Keriball Plaza, psychiatric practice; building trade busy during the year. 
plant in the company’s operations, closed its final tape facility. About 250 persons will be employed there by Dr. John Mast, 3309 S. Seventh St., dentist; and Dr. The old Phoenix Country Club will see new life 
line Jan. 26, 1983. i year’s end. Douglas West, 3119 Lafayette Ave., optometry. in the form of a housing development. Allan J. 
Volt Information Sciences Inc., 22 N. Fifth St., was Hills Department Stores moved into the former Drs. Weight Loss, a weight loss center, moved into Willig, who bought the 56-acre property in 
on the move. Literally. Volt, which does artwork and Woolco stores in Plaza North and Riverside Plaza, Towne South Plaza- August 1983, said 12 lots are planned initially, 
builds ads for the Yellow Pages, told its 110 employees creating jobs for 300 persons. The stores officially Bennett and Hair, 310 Poplar St., building and with more to follow. Street and sewer work 
on Nov. 5, 1983, that it was abandoning Terre Haute opened on Sept. 21, 1983, following two days of sneak remodeling contractors, moved here from Prairieton should begin in the spring. 
for Indianapolis. Volt’s move to the capital city was previews. A in September. A major portion of Aleph Park, Indiana 46 and 3 
made in March 1983. Meis may have left downtown, but it didn’t leave Car care centers moving to town included Don’s Moyer Road, will be completed this year. $ 
IGA closed four stores, at Southland, K-Mart Plaza, town: It relocated in The Meadows, a shopping center United Service Center, 124 N. Second St., auto and Formal groundbreaking was in October 1983 and i 
West Terre Haute and Brazil, on April 9, 1983, leaving at 25th and Poplar streets, on Aug. 18, 1983. At the light truck repair; Global Import Auto Parts, 2616 S. preliminary street and sewer work has begun. i 
another 150 persons unemployed. i same time, about 60 persons were added to the Seventh St., parts for imported cars; McCord Tire Applied Computing Devices Inc., 1318 and 1331 ] 
Towne South Plaza was sold in 1983 and the new company’s payroll. Service, one block south of Honey Creek Square, auto, Ohio St., will be among the first tenants in the ; 
owners raised the rent for some tenants. Among the In addition, Osco and Li’l Rascals moved into The truck, farm and industrial tire sales, with on-the-farm hi-tech industrial park. The firm will begin 
stores which closed were Shirt Shack and Stretch and Meadows. Osco, which employs about 32 persons, service. construction on its $2 million facility in April, 
Sew. . opened Aug. 10, 1983, in the former Kroger store. Li’ Other newcomers included: and plans to move inearly 1985. ADC hopes to 
Some restaurants also found the Boing rough. Rascals, a children’s clothing store, opened in e JAC’s Art Center, 618 Wabash Ave., art, design and add 35 workers to its roster after the move. 
Butterfield’s at Honey ee ete Dunkin’ Donuts November. drafting supplies. Terre Haute Redevelopment Commission i 
at 2201 Wabash Ave., Family Circle Restaurant at 824 Stores left empty by IGA weren’t abandoned for e Montgomery Ward catalogue store, 901 Wabash hired a firm in October 1983 to develop a 64.4 k 
S. Third St., the Laimei at 618 we Ave. (which long: Lowell’s No Frills opened in the former Clay Ave. It recently closed. ‘acre site for an industrial park near Hulman 
opened Feb. 4, 1983), and Hunter sige s Pizza at 2800 IGA Foodliner in Brazil on April 27, 1983, and in Terre e New Concepts Bookstore, 677 Wabash Ave., books Regional Airport. Construction on the property 
Wabash Ave., were among those closing for economic Haute’s three former IGA locations in May. The new and comics. will begin this spring and should be completed p 
reasons. ; grocery stores meant jobs for about 300 full- and part- e One-Hour Photo, Towne South Plaza, film by autumn. 
Hill’s Snappy Service, a hanburger eatery at 924 time employees. developing. Construction on Terre Haute’s $6.7 million 
Wabash Ave., was apera we ose by Hulman and Co., The Family Circle Restaurant was replaced by the ` © Pak-N-Ship, 1323 Wabash Ave., one-stop wrapping Third Street overpass should begin this year. 
to make way for a parking lot. Terre Haute Restaurant of Family Dining and and mailing service. That project has been in the works since 1975; , 
More empty buildings appeared along Wabash Richard’s Uptown moved into the space vacated by the * Stephen’s Shoes, 1220 Lafayette Ave., shoe store. Chalos said. : 
Avenue as several businesses closed their doors. Old Palmetto. e Sun-Ray Energy Systems, 2021 Margaret Ave., MAB Paints officials announced recently they 
friends leaving Jaa ee Ce Berkowitz at 677 New restaurants in town also included Campus solar panel supplier. will build a retail and office structure at Third 
Wabash Ave., Becker a cue ry at 410 Wabash Ave., Casino, 667 Wabash Ave., and Deli on the Green in e The Treasure Chest, 1725 N. 19th St., pet store. Street and Wabash Avenue. Some of the firm’s 
Barker’s Shoes at oa i ae, Ave., and Meis Honey Creek Square. e Valley Modular and Mobile Homes, 5201 Dixie Bee buildings are being displaced by the Third Street 
Department Store at 6 Me ash Ave. Seven new businesses opened in Clinton during the Road, sales, service and parts. Overpass project. : 
Several doctors also we shop. Dr. Paul Johnson year. Jan’s Hallmark Shop, a card and gift store, R ° A $266,000 steel and plexiglass bus transfer 
and Dr. Douglas Ott left for legal reasons, Dr. Kalil opened at 247 S. Main St. Jaye’s Fashions, 306 S. Main elocations shelter will be built at Fifth Street and Wabash 
Wakim turned in his mese ne eend possible arrest St., and Hope’s Jewelry and Gift Shoppe, 145 S. Main If you go to your favorite store, only to find an Avenue. Completion is targeted for April. 
and Dr. Sa’d El-Issa “ah after winning a lawsuit St., opened in August and October, respectively. empty building or, worse, no building, chances are the Chesty Food Division of The Snacktime Co., 
against a local hospital. FS A Clinton’s first fast-food restaurant, Brandy’s, 1501 firm is still around, it’s just someplace else. 500 S. Ninth St., plans a $300,000 to $500,000 
Clout Cards ahga ìng of the past after the N. Ninth St., opened in early April, and its first The 1600 block of South Seventh Street changed project to expand its loading dock and 
parent company filed for pankra iE uptcy in June. franchised restaurant, Druthers, 110 Elm St., also considerably during 1983. warehouse. Also in the works are plans to 
The Weekend ES Toke 5 after The Weekly opened in 1983. Carpet Center moved from 1600 S. Seventh St. to manufacture some new products this year.: ~ 
Shopper’s expansion in pE s al and, Also, Reed-Marion opened an appliance sales and 1241 Wabash Ave. to make way for the Bridal Cottage, International Minerals and Chemical Corp.'s 
Commercial aaa Ja É 19 pdiana Ine, TORNE service store at 300 N. Ninth St. and-Rockville’s . which was at 1634 S. Seventh St. Hair Hutch, which new animal research facility under construction 
Fruitridge Ave., closed Jan. 1, 1983, following a strike Copper Lantern Antique Shop moved to the corner of was beside the Bridal Cottage at 1636 S. Seventh St., north of U.S. 40 in East Glenn, will add up to 
against the company. Although the Terre Haute Clinton's Main and Elm streets. 
facility was not struck, the company’s president said In Linton, Dollar General Stores took over P.N. See “Industry,” Page C8 See ‘‘Expect,’’ Page C2 a- 
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ry hit bottom in ’83 


Sullivan’s job losses should be more than 
offset if all goes as planned. Wal-Mart Stores 
Inc. and McDonald’s are scheduled to open on 
the town’s west side this fall, said Jim Boes, 
Sullivan County Commissioner and owner of the 
property involved. 

Groundbreaking for the $2 million Wal-Mart 
project is “on hold for the weather,” Boes said 
recently. Construction should be completed in 
July and the store open in September. 

McDonald’s also should open in September, on 
the Wal-Mart property at U.S. 41 and Ind. 154. 

Sullivan also may get a new nursing home this 
year. Car] Johnson, president, Sullivan Chamber 
of Commerce, said a 60 bed unit has been 
proposed by the Health Care and Retirement Co. 

The Linton Housing Authority plans to build 
50 low income housing units in scattered sites 
around the city. Construction is expected to 
begin April 1. 

The Sheraton Corp. plans to begin construc- 
tion or a $10 million hotel and conference center 


at Lake Waveland near the Montgomery-Parke 


county line this spring. A portion of the hotel, 
which will be on Ind. 47, two miles west of 
Waveland and seven miles east of Turkey Run 
State Park, is expected to be finished by 
December. 

Some projects already have been completed 
this year. 

Terre Haute’s new downtown restaurant, The 
Terminal, opened Jan. 20. It offers lunch, dinner 
and entertainment. 

Ampacet Corp., 3701 Fruitridge Ave., began 
running material on its new $1.7 million line on 


T 


23 persons to the local workforce. 
The $6 million facility will be used 
to test products which stimulate 
animal growth and fight disease, 
IMC officials say. 

Tri-Industries plans to move in 
March from facilities at 951 
Sycamore St. and its Ninth Street 
Annex into the former Montgomery 
Ward building at 333 S. Third St. 


Interior remodeling began in early 
January and a beautification project 
for the exterior is planned. Company 
officials say they hope to add up to 
25 workers by the end of 1984. 


Jon and Lisza Devereaux hope to 
breathe new life into the old Big 
Four train station on North Seventh 
Street this year by moving their 
company, Olde Tyme Toys, into the 
building. The couple, along with a 
small number of employees, are 
manufacturing toys at 1327 N. Ninth 
St., and hope to employ up to 40 
| persons after the move. 


The Tribune-Star Publishing Co. 
Inc. plans to spend $620,000 in 1984 
for renovation, equipment update 
`i and beautification, Arnold L. 
~ McDonald, publisher, said. Changes 
» at the newspaper will include a 
` business computer system, renova- 
© tion of the second and third floors, 
automatic pasters in the pressroom 
= and an outside building cleanup. 
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Z- Regional Hospital plans to 
“establish an inpatient substance 
» abuse treatment facility and will add 
<a linear accelerator, used for cancer 
© treatment, to its radiation oncology 
~ department. 


Meis Department Store offices 
; will be moving from the former 
downtown building to the former 
Schulte High School, 2901 Ohio Blvd., 
this spring. Schulte is in the midst of 
a $1 million remodeling project. 
Rose-Hulman Institute of 
Technology’s $2.5 million renovation 
project on Moench Hall should be 
completed by graduation. 


General Housewares Corp., 1536 
Beech St., is in the midst of a $3 
million to $4 million renovation, 
retooling and teakettle manufactur- 
ing project. If all goes well, company 

* Officials hope to have the plant 
` humming around the clock. 


Britt Airways Inc. plans to in- 
crease its hanger space to at least 
1% times its present size. As many 
as 55 new jobs will be created upon 

= completion of the hanger this fall, 

j“ Peniel Britt, marketing director, 

© said. 

£ Banking is on the move in Terre 
Haute. Valley Federal Savings and 
Loan will close its facility at the 
entrance to Honey Creek Square in 

¢ the spring when it opens a new 6,600 

| square foot, $500,000 building at the 

| shopping center. 

utual Federal Savings and Loan 
plans to open a branch in Towne 

| South Plaza this spring. 

Merchants National Bank plans to 
| open a mini banking center inside 
| Kroger Sav-On’s south store March 
{ 1. The center will have two teller 
| stations and a financial service desk 
i and will be open 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. 

| Monday through Friday and 9 a.m. 
- + to 6 p.m. on Saturdays. 


_ | | Wiandt’s Jewelers has moved from 
‘ Southland Shopping Center and 
| Strole’s Marine will be moving from 
! there shortly. Southland’s owners 

plan to turn the recently remodeled 
| building into an outlet store mall. 


| The jewelry store is now at 1729 S. 
| Seventh St. Strole’s will be moving 
+ toa new facility under construction 


For over 35 years Powell-Steohenson Lumber Co. has been the 
place to go for remodeling, repairing and building supplies. 
Courteous and Experienced Salesmen . . . always on hand to give 
you prompt service or helpful advice on your building projects. 
We have grown along with the community and will continue to | Hf 
Fi | serve Tere Haute with the highest quality materials, any and all 
| building materials for the builder or do-it-yourself remodeler. 
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| BUILDING 
BEGINS 
WITH US! 


i i I You Aw Planning Jor Jamora, We Can Help Today 


POWELL-STEPHENSON 
[i] LUMBER COMPANY, INC. 
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at Sixth Street and Margaret Avenue 
before the year is over. 

In Brazil, Great Dane is building 
a $15 million,- 71,000 square foot 
addition to its trailer manufacturing 
plant. Officials plan to add 100 new 
jobs when production starts in the 
addition late this year. 


Metal Industries, also in Brazil, is 
expanding its piant from 36,000 to 
60,000 square feet. The firm plans to 
add up to 40 new employees by 
spring. 


Eli Lilly’s Clinton Laboratories is 
in the midst of a $4.5 million addition 
to its animal product facility. The 
steel is up on the addition, Joe 
Karibo, plant manager, said, and the 
facility should be operational in the 
fall. 


Back in Terre -Haute, recreation 
and beautification projects will be 
underway this year. 

Residents of Westminster Village, 
1120 Davis Ave., will be able to enjoy 
a $300,000 landscaping project this 
summer. Included will be a pond, 
gazebo and garden plots. 

A new eatery, J. Dees, will open 
soon in the former Butterfield’s site 
at Honey Creek Square. The com- 
bination restaurant, bakery and bar 
will employ 50 persons. 


Golfers at Hulman Links can relax 
in a clubhouse by the end of June, if 
all goes well. Construction is 
scheduled to begin by the first of 
March, Pat Ralston, parks 
superintendent, said. 


Visitors to downtown Terre Haute 
wili see a change in the landscape in 
the 600 block of Wabash Avenue — 
a park will stretch from Terre Haute 
First National Bank to Sixth Street 
and from Wabash Avenue to Ohio 
Street. Trees, grass, benches and 
tables should be moved there this 
spring. 


Farther east on Wabash Avenue, 
the Parks Department plans to 
construct a walk-in plaza from the 
avenue into Gilbert Park. A basket- 
ball court will be built and play- 
ground equipment moved to Gilbert 
Park from Torner House. 


Some shelters at Dobbs, Deming 
and Collett parks will undergo 
remodeling and Larrison Pavilion at 
Deming Park will be adapted for the 
handicapped. 

Plans also call for building a 
$100,000 community center in Dem- 
ing Park, Ralston said. Money from 
the sale of Torner House, recently 
purchased by the Eagles, will be 
used for that center. 

Stay-at-homes will have access to 
more entertainment when American 
Cablevision completes its multi- 
million dollar expansion. Up to 35 
channels will be available upon 
completion, James Byrer, manager, 
said. An increased payroll is also 
promised. 

Byrer also said American 
Cablevision will be “‘filling in some 
pockets” in Terre Haute which don’t 
yet have cable television. Those 
“pockets” include Stratford Hills, 
the area around Fruitridge Avenue 
and Hulman Street, an area on North 
Fruitridge Avenue north of the 
railroad yards, North Haythorne 
Avenue and ‘‘a couple of little ones 
we'll fill in.” 


Hymera and Wilfred residents 
also may get cable television for the 
first time this year. An ordinance 
was passed in early January grant- 
ing Galaxy Cablevision a 15-year 
franchise. 
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On way out: Overpass on U.S. 41 in the future. 
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Busy X 
people need A 
the Tribune-Star 


Catch up on all the important local, national 
and international news when-you have the time instead 
of when it’s time for the news. Read the Tribune-Star. 
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Tribune-Star 


“60 YEARS OF 
CONTINUOUS SERVICE 
TO THE COMMUNITY” 


SEE US FOR: 


e Concrete & Haydite Blocks 

e Mortar & Cement (Regular or Pre-Mix) 
e Masonry & Cement Finishing Tools 
e Dry Wall & Plastering Tools 

e Cement Additives 

¢ Curing Compound 

e Patio Block & Splash Block 

e Brick of All Types 

e Steel Doors & Frames 

And Much, Much More 
FEATURING: 


“HUTCH & VESTAL FIREPLACE INSERTS” 
ON SALE DURING FEBRUARY 


5% DISCOUN 


PHONE: 466-1234 
4600 NO. 13TH ST. 


Open Weekdays 7/30 A.M.-5:00 P.M. 
Saturdays 8:00 A.M. to 12 Noon 


MONNINGER 


CONCRETE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


America's Building 
And The Rogers Group 
is There 


Enjoy 


TERRE HAUTE 
COCA COLA 


BOTTLING COMPANY 


Enjoy 
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Trade-mark (R) 


AND 


ALL OUR 
FINE PRODUCTS 


THANKS 
FOR MAKING | 
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-IN THE 
WABASH VALLEY 
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Trade-mark ® 
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Trade-mark (R) 


Save 25° 


When You Buy One 
,. _ 8-pack of 16 oz. 
or Returnable Bottles 
k of Coke®, Tab®, 
Diet Coke®, or 
Sprite®. 


Coupon expires March 31, 1984 


ONLY ONE COUPON PER REQUIRED PURCHASE NOTE TO DEALER For each coupon you ac- 
cept as out gulnonzed agent. we will pay you the face value of this coupon plus 7¢ handling 
charges. provided you and your customers have complied with Ihe terms ol this offer Any other 
application constitutes fraud invoices showing your purchase of sufficient stock 19 cover all 
coupons must de showr upan reques! Void where prohibited taxed or tesiricied Your 
customer musl pay any required sales tax Cash value 1/20 of 1¢ This coupon will be redeem- 
ed by our salesman Öner good onty in area served by 


COCA COLA BOTTLING COMPANY OF TERRE HAUTE 
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By Liz Ciancone 
Tribune-Star Staff Reporter 


Á 
Since earliest history, man has 
sought to improve the quality of his 
life through the arts. He has 
sketched on the walls of a cave, 
made music on a hollow reed and 
interpreted his religious beliefs 
through dance and drama. © 
Man decorates even his most 
mundane utensils and tools and 
expresses his individuality through 
his choice of clothing and objects he 
uses in his home and in his work. 

While most accept the premise 
that the arts make life more 
pleasant, few recognize the 
economic impact of the arts on a 
community, a state or a nation. 

A 1983 study by the Port Authority 
of New York and New Jersey to 
measure the $5.6 billion impact of the 
arts on the metropolitan area 
economy confirmed that the arts are 
the second largest industry in the city 
— exceeded only by the garment 
industry and well ahead of advertis- 
ing, Wall Street, hotel operations, 
management consulting or computer 
and data processing services. 

In 1979, Indiana University 
professor of finance Robert 
Greenleaf was commissioned by the 
Indiana Advocates for the Arts to 
analyze the financial impact of arts 
expenditures in the state. His study, 
now being updated, dramatically 
illustrates the snowball effect of 
dollars spent on the arts. 

Arts organizations pay salaries, 
print programs, buy advertising, re- 
quire utilities and insurance and 
otherwise recirculate the dollars 
throughout the local economy. 

Individuais attending arts events 
may patronize restaurants or motels 
or spend other discretionary money 
pumping additional dollars into the 
local economy. 

The Greenleaf study shows that 
380 arts and cultural not-for-profit 
organizations spent $39.5 million to 
produce 4,500 arts programs in 
Indiana in 1979. The economist 
determined that for every dollar 
spent by arts organizations, $3.10 is 
generated in the local economy so, in 
1979, the arts generated $122 million 
and created jobs for 6,100 Hoosiers. 

With the arts industry in the state 
in a period of significant growth — 
19 percent from 1979 to 1980 — 
Greenleaf projected his figures to 


Pfizer, after 37 years, more innovative 


Flocon biopolymer used in enhanced oil recovery is tested in laboratory scale 


Arts provide 
money impact 
on community 


fiscal 1983 by which time he 


` estimated arts expenditures would 


exceed $79 million, enrich the lives 
of some 7 million persons and create 
an economic impact of $245 million. 

Neither the original study nor the 
projection included expenditures of 
colleges and universities, parks and 
recreation departments, libraries or 
other community organizations 
which provide arts programming but 
are not created for the sole purpose 
of presenting or producing the arts. 

In Terre Haute, three colleges and 
universities provide a significant 
number of arts programs with a 
corresponding financial impact on 
the community. Accordingly, their 
arts programming budgets have 
been included in considering local 
arts budgets approaching a half 
million dollars each year. 

Some respondents have included 
salaries, some have not. The re- 
ported figures total $464,000 carrying 
an economic impact of $1,392,000 this 
year. If all salaries had been 
included, the figure would have 
exceeded $500,000 for an economic 
impact of more than $1.55 million. 

Local arts groups operate, for the 
most part, on ticket sales or in- 
dividual contributions. According to 
Alane Meis, a member of the Indiana 
Arts Commission and founding 
member of Arts Iliana, little is done 
locally to tap into state or national 
arts grant money. 

The Terre Haute Symphony, Com- 
munity Theatre and the Historical 
Museum of the Wabash Valley are 
funded almost entirely through 
membership contributions. The 
Sheldon Swope Art Gallery also 
solicits membership contributions, 
but it also receives money from the 
Swope trust and from the city. 

Indiana State University’s Con- 
vocation Series and the Turman Art 
Gallery are supported through stu- 
dent fees as a part of the educational 
program. The same is true of the 
arts programming series at St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods College and 
Rose-Hulman Institute of 
Technology. All open their programs 
to the community either on a season- 
ticket or individual admission basis. 

Arts. Illiana, an umbrella arts 
advocacy group, is operated strictly 
on membership contributions. Its 
purpose is to promote the arts and 
— indirectly — to promote the local 
economy. After all, support of the 
arts is good business. 
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Commercial quantities of Flocon are produced in giant fermenters and 
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shipped to oil fields to recapture remaining underground deposits. 


than ever 


+ in Indiana 


Since it first sent taproots into Indiana soil 
back in 1947, Pfizer's steady growth here has 
been marked — and accelerated — by the 
company’s commitment to constant innova- 
tion in research and manufacturing. 

In 1949, for example, Pfizer scientists dis- 
covered the broad-spectrum antibiotic 
Terramycin. Produced at the Vigo Plant, it 
proved highly effective in treating more than 
100 human diseases. And, when researchers 
found it could increase livestock growth, 
Pfizer launched its Agricultural Division. 

Today, a new third-generation antiobiotic, 
trademarked Cefobid, is made in Terre 
Haute along with other vital pharmaceutical 
products. 

And, in a new 700-acre Agricultural R&D 
Center, veterinary scientists continue to de- 
velop new animal health products and to 
explore new methods for growing and pro- 
tecting crops. 

Similarly, in industrial chemicals, the men 
and women of Pfizer Vigo play a leading role 
in high technology. Drawing on its strong 
expertise in fermentation, the Pfizer Chem- 
ical Division recently launched a line of 
xanthan gum biopolymers for enhanced oil 
recovery. Known as Flocon, they make it 
possible for the petroleum industry to extract 
millions of barrels of oil from existing fields. 

Still to come are more advanced specialty 
products that can only result from this on- 
going commitment to innovation and excel- 
lence by the nearly 600 Pfizer people in 
Indiana. 
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Interesting display: Sheldon Swope Art Gallery show. 


Fumaric acid f 
one of the food industry's most dependable supply sources. 
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COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
TITLE SLIDES 

AERIALS 

TYPESETTING 

SLIDE DUPLICATION 


AMERICAN VISUALS, INC. 

AT 612 & OHIO STREETS 

51 SPECTATOR COURT, P.O. BOX 95 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 47808-0095 


232-0050 


WEST CENTRAL INDIANA CONCRETE 
SUPPLY CORPORATION 


Serving The Construction Industry In 
West Central Indiana For 40 Years 


* TERRE HAUTE * SUBURBAN READY-MIX 
CONCRETE SUPPLY TERRE BAUTEY 


(TERRE HAUTE) 


x HOOSIER READY-MIX 


(CLINTON) 


* SULLIVAN CONCRETE 


(SULLIVAN) 


ee Pa 


* INTERSTATE CONCRETE 


(GREENCASTLE-CLOVERDALE) 


* BRAZIL CONCRETE 


(BRAZIL) 
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Same view in 1984: Looking west on Wabash Avenue from Terre Haute House. 
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TERRE HAUTE’S FAMILY FASHION STORES! 


ALSO STORES IN: Danville, Mattoon, Carbondale, iL-Marion, Anderson, IN-Paducah, KY 


/ 
Swern , | Ad. 


Downtown 


Planning to save face 
came after ‘die cast’ 


“The forms, qualities, uses 
and continuity of the physical 
environment were literally dis- 
appearing before people’s very 
eyes ... To the observer from 
elsewhere, the city seemed to be 
fleeing to somewhere else, leav- 
ing desolation behind.” 

— Jim Burns 


By Jan Chait 
Tribune-Star Staff Reporter 


Jim Burns was a planner-theorist 
from San Francisco called to Terre 
Haute in the mid-1970s to assist in 
early downtown improvement or- 
ganizing efforts. The statement 
above voiced his first impression of 
downtown Terre Haute. 

Some blame the creation of a “Y” 
exchange off the Wabash River 
bridge and the elimination of a left 
turn from Third Street onto Wabash 
Avenue for the disappearance of 
downtown stores. Others say the 
shopping centers, and Honey Creek 
Square in particular, were the 
primary cause. 

Arthur Justin, president, Silvers- 
tein Brothers Inc., wrote in 1979: 
“The Terre Haute Downtown busi- 
ness area has been noticeably af- 
fected with the closing of traffic to 
Wabash Avenue from the west. 

“.. When traffic was routed from 
the River Bridge to Ohio Street 
behind Smith’s Hardware and Ap- 
pliance Store and when traffic from 
the North coming South on Third 
Street was blocked from a left turn 
... the owner suffered an immediate 
and continuing loss of 20 percent to 
25 percent in retail volume.” 

Fred Nation, then editor of the 
now-defunct Spectator, said the 
creation of Honey Creek Square was 
the deciding factor. 

“By the time the ‘Y’ intersection 
was done, the die was cast. The 
death knell was certainly, without 
question, Sears and Honey Creek.” 

Nation said it was a “protracted 
death. Probably the reason 
downtown didn’t go more quickly 


` was ISU and the people downtown.” 


According to John R. McGregor, 
who teaches urban geography at 
ISU, the egress of retail stores from 
the downtown area was inevitable. 

“A new urban pattern seems to be 
emerging,” he said. ‘‘Shopping pat- 
terns have shifted. You see a new 
pattern of development in the 
fringes” of cities. 

“In little towns, there’s not much 
of a mall: There’s no competition. In 
big cities, there’s a big enough 
population downtown (to maintain a 
shopping area). It’s the middle-sized 
cities that get hurt — this size.” 

He says downtown Terre Haute 
has “sort of a broken pocketcomb 
kind of appearance,” which is an apt 
description, judging from the gaps in 
downtown’s skyline. 

When Ben Becker Shoes opened a 
branch store in Honey Creek Square 
in March 1970, general manager 
Charles Lawson said the store at 625 
Wabash Ave. would undergo com- 
plete remodeling, including a new 
storefront, because ‘‘we have great 
faith in downtown Terre Haute.” 

Faith wasn’t enough. Metal foot- 
prints “walking?” toward an empty 
lot are all that remain. 


Has More 
Convenient 
Locations 


=+} HONEY CREEK SQ 


PLAZA NORTH 


EADOWS CENTER 


Places surrounding Becker’s — 
Montgomery Ward, Jupiter Discount 
Store, Roots, the Holly Shop, the 
Libson Shop, Taft A. Abrams and 
S.S. Kresge Co. — are also gone, also 
victims of the wrecking ball. 

An unidentified spokesman for 
Terre Haute First National Bank, 
which owns the property, told The 
Tribune in early 1980 that the bank 


“It’s really a 
shame to see 
downtown dwindle 


away. If you go 
downtown, it looks 
like the town’s 


regressed instead of 
progressed. It’s just 
old buildings and 
empty space.” 

ISU student 


was contemplating some type of 
development there, but nothing had 
been finalized. 

“It just takes time and study,” the 
spokesman was quoted as saying. 

Last October, the city and the 
bank agreed to transform the vacant 
lot into a park — until the property 
is sold. 

At the other end of that block, 
there’s a parking lot where The 
Viquesney Co., Zenith Camera Shop, 
Aldens and Sears once stood. 

Another parking lot, the one 
between Merchants National Bank 
.and the Tribune Building, used to 
house an office building, Singer Co., 
Berkowitz, Pancake House and 
Metro’s Fashions Inc. 

The migration of trade to the 
Honey Creek area created an erosion 
not only of the downtown area, but 
the city’s tax base as well: Terre 
Haute’s attempts to annex that area 
have been unsuccessful. 

In 1983, a total of $237,663.04 in 
property taxes was collected from 
Honey Creek Square, Riverside 
Plaza and Towne South Plaza alone. 

Some students at ISU, especially 
those who must depend on public 
transportation, say it’s too inconve- 
nient to shop in the malls. 

“It’s really a shame to see 
downtown dwindle away,” one ISU 
student said. “If you go downtown, 
it looks like the town’s regressed 
instead of progressed. It’s just old 
buildings and empty space.” 


Busy 
people need 
the Tribune-Star 


Catch up on ali the important local, national 
and internationa! news when you have the lime insiead 
of when it's time tor the news Read the Tribune-Star 
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Awaits buyer: Vacant Terre Haute House haunts downtown. ; 
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Mall hits local business scene in 1956 


May 1, 1956, heralded the dawn of 
a new shopping era in Terre Haute. 
On the city’s east side, a row of 
stores sharing a common roof was 
having its formal opening. 

The official unveiling of Meadows 
Center Inc. “brought crowds throng- 
ing through it beyond the dreams of 
its owners and tenants,” The 
Tribune said of the 5,000 persons in 
attendance. 

At the same time Meadows Center 
opened, F. Burch Ijams and his 
sister, Mrs. Richard Benbridge, 
owned a farm just south of the city 


BRICK OVEN 


—BAKERIES— 


Coffee Shop Hours 
—OPEN— 


Mon-Sat. 5 A.M. 
Sunday 7 A.M. 


CARRY OUT IS AVAILABLE 


MORE THAN THE PRICE IS 
RIGHT 
11th & LOCUST and 
HONEY CREEK SQUARE 


OFFICE PRODUCTS, INC. 


One Of Terre Haute's Most Complete Selec- 
tions Of Office Supplies—Herman Miller 
Open Action Office—Furniture—Data 
Processing Supplies. 

FREE PARKING—DELIVERY SEAVICE 


34 N. 6th St 235-8149 


HAS YOUR MAJOR 
MEDICAL INSURANCE 
BEEN CANCELLED? 


If your major medical coverage 
has been cancelled —- or if you 
-think you may be paying too 
much for the protection you 
have — give us a call. 

We'll show you how Mutual of 
Omaho's Million Dollar Major 
Medical plan can provide you 
with the protection you need at 
a price you can afford to pay, 
with a NON-SMOKERS DIS- 
COUNT. 

There's no cost or obligation to 
get all the facts — including 
cest ond renewal conditions — 
so give us a call today! 


Mutual 
AFOmaha: 


People you can count on... 
Life Insurance Affiliate: 


United ol Omaha 
JACK WINNING AGENCY 
788 S$. 3rd St. 
234-6696 


on which race horses had been 
trained and bred. Axtell, a record- 
setting harness racing trotter at the 
turn of the century, was buried on 
the grounds. 


A group called the Honey Creek 
Corp. bought the farm in 1965. On 
Aug. 16, 1966, the announcement was 
made that a new shopping mall was 
to open where the Warren Park 
Farm had once been. 


That same day, Sears Roebuck 
and Co. officials said the store which 
had stood at 660 Wabash Ave. since 


1934 would be abandoned and a new 
one opened at Honey Creek Square. 
On Aug. 23, 1966, the newspaper 
said that the ‘‘second major depart- 
ment store now located in the main 
downtown shopping district to an- 
nounce plans to relocate in the last 
week,” would also move. 
Montgomery Ward was moving 
from 133 S. Sixth St. when a new one 
opened at 333 S. Third St. 
Between the Meadows and Honey 
Creek Square openings, other shop- 
ping centers had sprouted around the 
city — Southland Shopping Center in. 


1957, Plaza North in 1964, East 
Wabash Plaza in 1965, K-Mart Plaza 
in 1966 — but none would affect 
downtown shopping in quite the same 
way as Honey Creek. 

Sears opened its new store at the 
end of 1968. By Feb. 1970, the 
shopping center had 15 stores, a bank 
and a beauty salon with ‘19 addi- 
tional stores to open soon,” a 
newspaper advertisement said. 

It was a good beginning for Honey 
Creek. 

It was the beginning of the end for 
the downtown shopping district. 
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‘This used to be 
a booming town’ 


By Jan Chait 
Tribune-Star Staff Reporter 


Bellying up to the bar in the 
Saratoga with iced tea, notebook and 
pencil in hand and saying, ‘‘Abie, tell 
me about how downtown used to be,” 
has the opposite effect of announcing 
that your broker is E.F. Hutton. 


“This used to be a booming town,” 
Abe Malooley said as he popped the 
top on a “‘cool one” for a customer. 
“Every building was being used: All 
the stores were really busy.” 


“Yeah,” interjected a man sitting 


a couple stools away, ‘‘just about all_ 


of Honey Creek Square used to be 
downtown.” 


“On Dollar Day,” Malooley con- 
tinued, setting a glass down on the 
bar, ‘‘this town was jammed. They. 
came from Illinois and 
everywhere.” 


Then the reminiscing began. 
Newsstands lined the street, there 
were two bars on every block, a 
restaurant on every block ... 

“And the hotels,” Malooley said 
with a faraway look in his eyes. 
“Let’s see. There was the Philbeck, 
the National, the Central ...” 

“The Deming,” Bob Kerins, a 
cook at the restaurant, added. 


“The Philbeck. P-H-I-L-B-E-C- 
K,” Malooley said, spelling the name 
out. “It was at Fifth and Cherry, on 
the southeast corner. Over where the 
parking lot is now.” 


Then came the theaters: The 
Savoy, Fountain, Grand, Orpheum, 
Hippodrome, Liberty, American 
(“That’s where the Museum on 
Wheels is now.’’) and, the only one 
remaining, the Indiana. 

“How many theaters did we 
have?” Malooley asked. 

“Oh, at least 10 or 12,” Kerins 
answered. 

Malooley turned to the cash re- 


owt chaise 


sou 


gister to take care of a customer. 
“I prefer downtown as it used ‘to 
be,” Kerins said, leaning his head’on 
his hand. “Why drive seven or eight 
miles to shop when you could come 
downtown?” i 
“Td like a thriving downtown the 
way it used to be rather than»a 
mall,” Malooley said when he re- 
turned from the cash register. “A 
mall is convenient, but there’s a 
price to pay for comfort. I don’t 
think we’ll ever have a downtown 
like it was. A mall wouldn’t be big 
enough to house what we had.” 


Abe Malooley’s brother, Mose, 
sauntered over to the bar and 
wrapped his hands around a steam- 
ing cup of coffee. ¢ 

“I would love to see downtown 
Terre Haute as it was,” he said. 
“Pm still waiting for all that 
pedestrian traffic to be moving 
again. During the depression you 
could come to Wabash Avenue any 
time of the day or night and see 
throngs of people. 


“Those were the days I loved 
Terre Haute. When you walked down 
the street in those days, it was the 
only place to be.” 

“I think it’s hit its low,” Abe 
Malooley said. “Terre Haute’s a 
reasonable town — I think it’ll come 
back on its own. The potential here’s 
not been tapped.” 


A man sitting near the window 
spoke up: “I used to work downtown. 
I remember standing on the sixth 
floor and watching the ISU 
homecoming parade. It was twice as 
good then as it is now. ‘Course, 
things cost more now. . .”’ 

Outside, streetlights made the 
falling snow sparkle as the wind sent 
the flakes swirling around cars 
rolling slowly down Wabash Avenue. 

“Downtown,” Petula Clark was 
singing as the car radio came to life, 
“everything’s waiting for you.” 


Viquesney’s ... Creating Business Interiors 


811 OHIO 


Viauesney’s provides a total package for creating or u 
usiness interiors. This includes Survey Analysis, aa 
systematic approach to look at and improve productivity and work 

flow. Space planning, which is a wotlable 

floor plan, providing excellent space utilization. And an attractive 
color coordinated plan including furnishings, floor treatment, 
window and wall treatments. We then coordinate installation and 
deliveries to minimize or eliminate shutdown time. We complete 
the project with our own experienced furniture installers. This 
packaged service enables a business to turn over a project to 
qualified professionals, simplifying the project and eliminating 
errors. Designers are Pauline Hayes and Karen Guerrettaz. 
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TODAY’S...OFFICE PRODUCTS SYSTEMS CENTER 


Flexibility for future growth 
with modular components. 


ULTRONIC 9000 CLERICAL SUPPORT. PEOPLE DOING 
MORE IN MORE COMFORT AND IN LESS TIME. 


Electronic equipment is an important tool that provides 
office workers with an opportunity to be more productive. 
And when the equipment is supported by Ultronic 9000 
systems furniture, office efficiency improves. 

Shown here is the new Articulated Keyboard Shelf—totally 
adjustable for maximum comfort. The Mobile Pedestal for 
additional flexibility in fulfilling storage requirements. And 
the Printer Stand for accommodating any style or brand of 


Valencia. It transforms open 
space into an elegant office 


Accommodating the need 
for privacy. Sitting. Standing. 


Panel surfaces in glass, 
wood and fabric. For design 
continuity—or striking contrast. 


New developments like these help make working in 
today's electronic offices much more comfortable and 


PHONE 238-1741 
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Visiting: Friends chat with each other at downtown rest spot. 


INFORMATIONAL SUPPLIER TO 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
ON MOST ANY TOPIC. 


WE PUT 
YOUR NAME 
ON ANYTHING 


“YOU NAME IT — WE GOT IT” 


PENS PENCILS 


J.M. RESEARCH 


P.O. BOX 5052 
TERRE HAUTE, IN 47804 


(812) 466-9446 


BOB COREY, owner : 


Malooley’s Saratoga 


FINE DINING at 
Reasonable Prices 


FAMILY ROOM e CARRY OUT 


“Serving Downtown Terre Haute for Over 42 Years” 


5th & Wabash Ph. 232-9385 


MATCHES + BALLOONS 
LITTERBAGS ° BUSINESS CARDS 


AND OVER 250,000 MORE ITEMS TO CHOOSE FROM 


REMEMBER. ... |f You're Not Buying From Me, You Are 
Paying “TOO MUCH.” REMEMBER, | Give You A 
DISCOUNT On ALL ORDERS. It's the BEST DEAL 
Around. CHECK IT OUT, Then CALL ME, 232-8954. 


COREY ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 


146 SOUTH 23RD ST. — TERRE HAUTE, IN. 


Enjoy the Sun Year-Round 
with Pre-fabricated 


SOLAR . 
ROOM 


Many 


eon BIG BUCK 
izes to 
Fit Your BUILDING CENTER 


House 


YOUR NORTHSIDE BUILDING MATERIALS CENTER 


CALL NOW Lumber e Plumbing 
842-877-3386 


rae SS FOR INFO. Roofing e Electrical 
Bd ; ) | Paneling Insulation 
L & C ENERGY CENTER Cabinets Mouldings 
“Your Energy Answer’ 


Doors Plywood 


1⁄2 Mile N. of I-70 on S.R. 46 812-877-3386 


Windows Cement 


Ceiling Tile Ħ* Siding 


Wabash Valley 
Hydraulic Service Center, Inc. 


Route 23, Box 97 • Terre Haute, IN 47802 e (812) 696-2191 


Paint Lawn & Garden 


Visit Our 
Newly Remodeled Bathroom 
And Millwork Dept. 


AES BIG BUCK 
SULONG C) BUILDING CENTER 


1110 Ft. Harrison Road 


COMPLETE HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT REPAIR SERVICE 
For Industrial, Mining and Construction Applications 


Design and Manufacture of Special Order Cylinders to User's Specilications. 
On-Site System Troubleshooting and Repair. 
Assistance with New System Design and Installation. 
West Central Indiana's Largest Supplier of Hydraulic Seals and Packing. 


Distributor fer Gates Hydraulic Hoses and Fittings. 


HOURS: 
8 A.M. TO 6 P.M. MON.-FRI, 
8 A.M. TO 4 P.M. SATURDAY 
CLOSED SUNDAY 


Gerrlth May 


iv fia a / 
THERESA CAROLYN PATTY JACK PARKS 
GR 


PRICE, G.R.1. SHOEMAKER WILLIAMS 
299-5548 


«++ you may know us as Branam Williams 1938to ff 
. « o you may know us as Meneely Williams 1983 
-.. YOU know us as the “WHO” In Real Estate 


Williams 
i 


Professionals With 
Honest And Up-To-Date 
Real Estate Answers. 


ZOEPARKS| | CHARI CAROL 
G.R.1. “RL. KENNEDY 
877-9450 299-9191 535-4257 


HORM BETTY BETT 
WILLIAMS ; SHEETS 
234-7045 234-8 894-2053 


1 KOR 
832-7250 299-9551 "877-9950 877-2336 


` EVELYN 
WHEELER 
232-6660 
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Open A 


` » t’s never too early in life to open an 
Individual Retirement Account at Valley 
Federal Savings. Whether you are 30, 40, or 
55 years of age, our IRA will help you save 
money on Federal taxes now and build 
additional funds for your retirement in 

the future. 

At Valley Federal, opening an IRA is as 
easy as starting a savings account. Our trained 
financial consultants will explain the options 
and help you begin a savings plan designed to 
save you money. 

Remember, the younger you start, the 
more your money will multiply with an 
Individual Retirement Account from Valley 
Federal Savings. 


Terre Haute Clinton 

350 Wabash Avenue Third and Vine streets 
One South Sixth Street Rockville 

1451 Fort Harrison Road U.S. 41 North and Howard 


2511 Poplar Street 
Honey Creek Square 
812/232-0311 


|| Valley Federal 
Savings 


Member FSLIC 


City retail sales rank high 


Enough retail goods are sold in the 
southern part of Terre Haute alone 
to require a population of 300,000 
persons. That’s more than double the 
136,000 persons who live in Terre 
Haute’s Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area. 

The seeming discrepancy lies in 
the difference between the 
statistical area — encompassing 
Vigo, Clay, Sullivan and Vermillion 
counties — and the city’s trading 
area. 

Terre Haute’s trade area ranges 
beyond just the SMSA, with con- 
sumers from Greencastle, Cayuga, 
Carlisle and 30-to40 miles into 
Illinois doing their shopping here, 
said Robert Smiley, associate 
professor of marketing at Indiana 
State University. 

In 1982, the last year for which 
figures are available, Terre Haute’s 
SMSA was ranked 242 in the nation 
in population ... 201 in retail sales ... 
and 17th in the nation in per 
household retail sales. 

According to Sales and Marketing 
Management’s 1983 Survey of Buying 
Power, $17,384 per household — 
almost $6,500 for every man, woman 
and child in Terre Haute’s SMSA — 
was spent in area retail stores in 
1982. Nationally, per household retail 


sales were $12,940. ` 

For grocery and other food sales, 
this area ranked 254 nationally, or 12 
points below population rank. In 
health and beauty aid sales, the area 
ranked 208 nationally, or 34 points 
above population rank. 

“If everything were equal, we 
would rank 242 in everything,” said 
David H. Hovey Jr., associate dean 
of ISU’s School of Business. ‘‘Where 
you have over and under rankings, is 
where you look for significant dif- 
ferences which would account for 
other than 242 in sales.” 

One factor contributing to the 
difference is the number of senior 
citizens who live here. Older persons 
typically spend less for food and 
more for health care items, Hovey 
said. 

Only 20 other areas nationwide 
have a higher percentage of persons 
age 65 and older, with Terre Haute 
and Reading, Pa., tied for 21st place. 
In both places, 14.1 percent of the 
population is 65 or older. 

Area rankings for gasoline sales 
and restaurant sales are 201 and 229 
respectively. 

“We have more on gasoline sales 
than the population would indicate,” 
Hovey said. ‘‘Most of that difference 
is caused by commercial truck 


Fraternity dance: Campus Casino attracts college crowd. 


CBS joins 
videotex 
movement 


NEW YORK (NYT) — Three 
major companies — CBS Inc., the 
International Business Machines 
Corp. and Sears, Roebuck & Co. — 
are throwing their weight behind 
videotex services with a new joint 
venture, the companies announced. 

Videotex is a system that enables 
subscribers to obtain information 
and perform other functions, such as 
banking or shopping, through a home 
terminal or specially equipped 
television set hooked up to a phone 
line. Entertainment industry 
analysts say it could be a 
multibillion-dollar business by the 
1990’s, used by perhaps 10 percent to 
15 percent of the households in the 
United States. 


The CBS-I.B.M:.-Sears venture, 
which has no formal name yet, will 
not provide commercial service for 
several years. No chief executive 
has been announced, although some 
industry sources speculated that it 
would be James K. Parker, an 
attorney who has worked on videotex 
at CBS. Initially it will draw its staff 
from the three companies. 


The three companies also have not 
disclosed how much they plan to 
invest. Knight-Ridder Newspapers 
Inc. is said to be spending $20 million 
to $30 million to start a videotex 
system. But Jay Borden, a senior 
analyst at the Yankee Group, a 
Boston consulting firm, said of the 
new venture, “I think these people 
could spend that much each.” 

Despite the corporate affiliations, 
the service is meant to be carried on 
all’ kinds of computer terminals, not 
just those of IBM. And it is intended 
to offer a wide variety of services, 
not just shows by CBS or products 
from Sears and its brokerage 
subsidiary, Dean Witter Reynolds 
Inc. 


But analysts called the project a 
powerful combination of corporate 
forces. 

John S. Reidy, an analyst at 
Drexel Burnham Lambert Inc., said: 
“CBS has some videotex experience 
and knows a lot about subscription 
services and advertising. IBM. 
brings knowledge about hardware 
and software. Sears has its customer 
base as well as billing and marketing 
skills.” 


Knight-Ridder, which is based in 
Miami, began offering Viewtron, the 
first commercial videotex service 
for American consumers, in Florida 
last October. Subscribers need a $600 
terminal to receive the service and 
pay a monthly charge of $12. They 
also pay about $1 an hour for the 
phone connection. 

The Times Mirror Co. of Los 
Angeles has said that it hopes to 
begin a commercial videotex opera- 
tion this year. Keycom, a videotex 
joint venture involving the Centel 
Corp., Honeywell Inc. and Field 
Enterprises Inc., has announced 
plans to start service in April. 
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traffic on U.S. 41 and Interstate 70 
. . as well as people just passing 
through Terre Haute.” 


Location also accounts for the | 


higher ranking in restaurant sales. 


“Terre Haute is the largest town _ 


between Indianapolis and St. Louis, 
so we're going to draw a large 
number of people into the shopping 
area,” Hovey said. He added that the 
same situation exists for persons 


traveling between Chicago and 


Evansville. 

Enough “‘outside’’ shoppers come 
to Terre Haute to raise its national 
rankings to 208 in women’s and girls’ 
clothing sales; 196 in men’s and 
boys’ clothing sales; and 189 in 
major household appliance sales. 

Figures are based on taxable sales 
as reported by each state, said Elias 
Fokas, vice president for research at 
Bill Communications, publishers of 
the survey. 

Because Terre Haute is a regional 
retail trade center, drawing shop- 
pers from a wide area, residents 
enjoy a better shopping climate than 
they would otherwise, Smiley said. 

“We have more stores, a better 
selection and, in general, better 
prices. We’ve got terrific competi- 
tion here and that’s great for the 
consumer. We all benefit.” 
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Honey Creek Square: Helps attract retail sales to Terre: Haute. 
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College students spread their money © 


College stretches the mind, and 
for parents of students, it sometimes 
stretches the pocketbook when stu- 
dents burst the boundaries of their 
rooms to take much-needed breaks 
from studies. 

The influx of students, especially 
to Indiana State University, has its 
effect on downtown businesses. As 
one local store manager said, he 
would like to see ISU’s enrollment 
double. 

“ISU has at least 10,000 students 
spending $5 a day in gas, books, 
clothes and food,” said John Mell- 
inger, owner of Mellinger’s Pub. 
“That’s at least a $50,000 cash flow.” 

Downtown has assumed a multiple 
personality, with the leaving of 
many businesses and the ever- 
present complaint about parking. 
Some establishments still cater to 
the townspeople, some are directed 
entirely at students. And others 
serve both. 

‘‘Businesses have to give more of 


their plans to the townspeople, not 
just depend on the college,” said Ed 
Vachet, manager of Haag 
Drugstore, who estimated that 30- 
to-40 percent of Haag’s business 
comes from the students. An eye 
toward campus business has meant 
the inclusion of a food and a gift 
section. 

“If not for ISU, we wouldn’t be 
there,” Bill Roan, president of 
Orpheum Hair Imagineers Inc. said 
of the Wabash Avenue location. 

Readmore Manager Joann Spann 
commented on ISU’s influence, ‘‘Ten 
thousand students are there, half of 
whom read (books outside class).” A 
definite drop occurs in business 
during Christmas and spring breaks, 
but the shop is also patronized by 
professional people and local stu- 
dents. 

Chris Schasstall, manager of Cam- 
pus Casino, and Mellinger both 
estimate the college traffic as 70- 
to-80 percent of their business. 


Campus Casino usually hosts a? 
fraternity dance each Thursday and» 
aims much of its advertising toward ` 
the college crowd. 2 
Both establishments close during” 
Christmas break, giving employees. 
and bosses a vacation. During slower” 
times, such as after Christmas break» 
or in the summer, both advertise to. 
bring in more people from the, 
community. e 
Those questioned see the 
proliferation of shopping malls as, 
the major reason for the downtown 
decay. If not for ISU, ‘downtown 
would be a ghost town,” Vachet said. 
Mellinger spoke in a similar vein, 
“If ISU were not here, I wouldn'¢ 
want to put my money in the 
downtown area.” h 
“All college towns have a little 
college mall and Terre Haute never: 
did, because the downtown was. 
close,” said Roan. “I think in 
future a college mall of little shops» 
will develop to cater to the college.= 
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COMPLETE CONSTRUCTION SERVICE 
¢ COMMERCIAL • INDUSTRIAL * GENERAL CONTRACTING 


|. 2031 South 13th, Terre Haute 
| 812-232-7580 


e Steel Erection ° Paving 
e Machine Rigging 


812-232-7579 
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Industry Continued from Page C1 


is now at 701 Seabury Ave. 


-All that moving was to make room 
for a parking lot for Glas-Col 
Apparatus Co., 711 Hulman St. 
Bunch Nurseries opened Oct. 1, 
1983, at 9% and Ohio streets. B.J.’s 
Stout Shop, Seventh and Washington 


streets, closed and reopened Nov. 12, 
"1983, as part of B.J.’s Stout World 


chain. It’s in Bunch’s former loca- 
tion at 2307 S. Third St. 

Kroger’s east end store moved, 
but only across the parking lot. It 
was at the north end of The Meadows 
but moved into its new building on 
the southwest side of the shopping 
center’s parking lot on Feb. 1, 1983, 
The move created jobs for 65 more 
persons. 

General Nutrition Center moved 
around the corner and down the hall 
in Honey Creek Square, to the 
former Magic Kitchen site 

Dietrich Buick didn’t go far, 

either. It went from 1000 Wabash 
Ave. to 1430 Wabash Ave. 
- Bearings Inc. moved from 1476 
Wabash Ave. to Second and Poplar 
streets at the end of September. The 
new $170,000 building provides 7,200 
‘square feet to work and stock parts 
‘in. 

Girls Club of Terre Haute moved 
‘from Torner House at 1107 S. Fourth 
St. to the YWCA, 951 Dresser Drive, 
in November. 

Terre Haute’s Community Blood 
‘Center outgrew its space at 2615 
‘Poplar St. and moved to 2021 S. Third’ 
St. on Dec. 1, 1983. 

* The Card Shop left Towne South 
Plaza for Riverside Plaza in 
September. 

Hoosier Copy Supply Inc. spent 
$200,000 when it moved from an 8,500 
square foot facility at 2300 Wabash 
Ave. into a 46,000 square foot facility 
at 1041 N. Fruitridge Ave. 

Ideas Inc. advertising agency 
moved from 4423 S. First St. into 
Suite 410, Star Building, 405 Ohio St. 


Name changes 


Some businesses are in the same 
location, but have different names. 

Woodburn Printing Co. Inc., 25 S. 
Sixth St., is now Woodburn Graphics 
Inc. 

Saverline Corp., 200 S. Eighth St., 
is the former Mid-American Com- 
munications Corp. 

Krietenstein Glass and Paint Co. 
Inc., 1205 S. Third St., underwent a 
name change to Frontier Paint and 
Glass Co. 

Taco Tico, 2001 Wabash Ave. and 
2201 S. Third St., is now Taco Casita. 

The Star, The Tribune and Sun- 
day’s Tribune-Star were united into 
The Tribune-Star, a daily morning 
newspaper, on May 16, 1983. 

In Clinton, Gallo Foods bought 
Harris Food Store at 101 S. Main. 
Harris is now Al’s Super Foods. 


Expansion 


As economic times improved, 
several firms decided it was time to 
paint up, fix up and add on. Many did 
it in a big way. 

Pfizer undertook a $35 million 
expansion, renovation, equipment 
update project. 

H Pillsbury also renovated its facili- 
ty and updated some equipment. 
That was a $4.5 million project. 

Dealer Label Manufacturing Co. 
bought the former H. Ralph Johnston 
Youth Community Center for 
$116,000 at a public auction on Sept. 
24. About $700,000 more will be spent 
to ready the property for occupation. 
Officials say that about 8 jobs will be 
created within the year and another 
20 employees will be added within 
three years. 

Columbia House, CBS Inc.’s mail 
order division, was granted a 10-year 
tax abatement on an estimated $6 
million plan to remodel and repair 
its facility at 1400 Fruitridge Ave. An 
addition 20 persons were hired there 
in 1983. 

Gran-ma Joy’s, 3631 Wabash Ave., 
added to the back of its building and 
can now accommodate 500 to 600 
persons. 

Chesty Division of The Snacktime 
Co., 500 S. Ninth St., spent $750,000 
to install a new corn line and $50,000 
on its parking lot. 


1462 ASH ST, 


H 
DENLAND 


NEW LOCATION: 


933 OHIO ST. ..%:232-8061 


Everything for Your Garden 


FORD PATTERN & ENG. INC. 


WOOD, METAL, PLASTIC PATTERNS 
QUALITY ALUMINUM CASTINGS 


PHONE 232-8797 


Hulman Regional Airport spent 
$1.36 million for a ramp expansion 
and the new automated Flight 
Service Station cost $1 million. 

The addition of 7,000 square feet to 
Arnold Page’s Sack ‘N Save grocery, 
1307 Grand Ave., cost $500,000. 
Shoppers can now choose from 2,000 
additional items. 

Tri-Industries, 951 Sycamore St., 
and soon to be at 333 S. Third St., 
bought the property at 1000 Wabash 
Ave. to use for storage. 

General Telephone and Elec- 
tronics has a new parking lot at 
Eighth and Poplar streets. GTE also 
installed a $200,000 computer 
system, which went on-line in June. 
The total for those and other 
projects was $5.7 million. _ 

Great Dane in Brazil added 6,000 
square feet to its trailer manufactur- 
ing plant in 1983 and began construc- 
tion on a $2 million building. 

The Tribune-Star got a new com- 
puter system, new equipment in the 
mailroom, new typesetting equip- 
ment, and a remodeling job, carry- 
ing a total price tag of $1.33 million. 

Sisters of Providence, St. Mary-of- 
the-Woods, spent $5 million to re- 
novate and relocate the central 
kitchen and dining areas at 
Providence Hall and to install a new 
elevator. 

Regional Hospital dedicated a 
chapel on the north side of its fourth 
floor in October with funding from 
the hospital guild. A digital subtrac- 
tion angiography unit, which the 
hospital says is the first of its kind 
in the surrounding area, was in- 
stalled in the X-ray Department. 

Union Hospital completed its 
Phase IV Project in 1983 at a cost of 
$8.5 million. The project included 
addition of adult medical/surgical 
and critical care beds; moderniza- 
tion of emergency and ambulatory 
surgery and radiology departments; 
relocation of physical medicine, 
pharmacy and other support 
services to Union West; and new 
construction focusing on an inpa- 
tient/outpatient registration area 
and expanded diagnostic and treat- 
ment capabilities. 

Indiana State University’s 
Fairbanks Hall got a $1.4 million 
facelift in 1983. Photography, 
printmaking, painting and drawing 
classes now meet in the former 
Emeline Fairbanks Memorial 
Library. 

Rose-Hulman Institute of 
Technology completed a $6.3 million 
project which added two new build- 
ings, Olin Hall and Hadley Hall. A 
revamped road system, parking lot 
and site development for the build- 
ings was also included in that price 


g. 

Meadows Shopping Center got a $2 
million facelift and a name change 
to The Meadows. Some stores within 
the mall, including Hillman’s, The 
Canister and Kate’s Halimark, also 
put on a new look. 3 

Paige’s Music, 642 Wabash Ave., 
revamped its downtown store and 
merged with The Music Shoppe. 

Saverline Corp., 200 S. Eighth St., 
introduced Travel-Net and extended 
its discount long distance service 
into Indianapolis, Fort Wayne and 
Lafayette, South Bend, Goshen, 


. Elkhart and Michigan City. To 


accomodate the growth, the firm 
spent more than $2 million on 
additional switching equipment, 
added 40 workers and added 4,400 
square feet to its office space. 
Terre Haute Restaurant of Family 
Dining, 824 S. Third St., spent 
between $50,000 and $60,000 when it 


took over the former Family Circle’ 


Restaurant. 

General Housewares got a new 
$500,000 furnace in 1983 and spent 
$200,000 for equipment and tooling. 

Hercules Inc., U.S. 41 North, 
expanded its word processing unit 
into the secretarial and operating 
areas of the plant. 

Southland Shopping Center got a 
new look in 1983. The $350,000 
renovation began in August. 

Kroger Sav-On stores on Fort 
Harrison Road and in Towne South 
Plaza, received a $400,000 plus 


remodeling when cheese, fish and 
health food sections were added to 
each store. 
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AUTO HOME BUSINESS HEALTH LIFE © 


Announcing Effective March 1st 
NEW LOCATION 

ERNIE MAY INSURANCE AGENCY 
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AMERICAN FAMILY MUTUAL INSUQANCE CO. 
MADINON WISCONBIN 92707 
Call 238-2995 


425 MARGARET AVE. 
For All Your 
Insurance Needs 
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Valley employment increases in 1983 


By Jan Chait 
Tribune-Star Staff Reporter 


Employment in the Wabash Valley 
rose during 1983, with 58,700 persons 
working in non-agricultural jobs at 
the end of the year compared with 
58,000 at the end of 1982. But the local 
jobs picture is still pained in somber 
tones. 

“The economy will continue to 
perk along, but it won't be a large 
recovery. There are still thousands 
and thousands of people unemployed 
in the area,” said James A. Dowell, 
job service supervisor for the In- 
diana Employment Security 
Division’s Terre Haute office. 

At the end of 1983, 11,000 persons 
living in Vigo, Clay, Sullivan and 
Vermillion counties were looking for 
work, Dowell said. At the same 
time, only 178 jobs were listed with 
Terre Haute’s employment services 


office, which serves the four-county 
area. 

This area’s unemployment rate in 
December 1983, the last month for 
which figures are available, was 11.6 
percent. Indiana’s unemployment 
rate that month was 10.3 percent, 
while the national rate was 8.1 
percent. 


The disappearance of jobs as a 
result of plant shutdowns is a major 
reason for the large number of un-. 
employed in this area. 

“You never really recover from a 
CBS,” Dowell said, referring to the 
shutdown in early 1983 of CBS Inc.’s 
tape and record manufacturing plant 
at 1400 N. Fruitridge Ave. 

“When a CBS leaves and you don’t 
replace it, is where you have 
problems. That’s where you have 
difficulty with recovery. It’s not only 
CBS, but Stan Steel — even the 
Tribune-Star. We still have people 
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Regular $65.00 
Sale 44.35 


.... 30% Off 
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27 South 12th Street 
Terre Haute, Indiana 47808 
Phone 812-235-8156 


STANIFER’S 


GOLDEN STEER 


Corner of Hospital Lane & Johnson 
(Next To Krogers) 


TOWNE SOUTH PLAZA 


TERRE HAUTE, IN 


“Since 1916” 
We've Been Helping 
People Make 
Life A 
Little 
Nicer 


TRAINED 
COUNSELORS 
READY TO HELP YOU 
WITH FINANCIAL NEEDS 


THE 


MORRIS 
PLAN 


812-234-2296 


e PERSONAL LOANS 
e BUSINESS LOANS 
e HOME IMPROVEMENT 
e APPLIANCES 
e FURNITURE 
*REAL ESTATE 
e AUTO LOANS 


CERTIFICATES & INVESTMENTS 


THE MORRIS PLAN OF TERRE HAUTE, INC. 


21 South 7th St. 


cold and dirt out. 
opener. 


parts, workmanship and installation. 


. 533 N. 15th St. 


DOUBLE TROUBLE 


Replace your old garage door with a new “OVERHEAD DOOR" effort- 
lessly lifts up and safely out of the way . . 
hold the door securely above your car. Our exclusively MIRACLE 
WEDGE?” closing action snugly seals the door... 


And you can add even more convenience with a TOUCH 'N GO electric 


Cail us today. We'd like to ease your troubles. One year warranty on 
COME IN AND SEE OUR DISPLAYS 
OF DOORS AND OPERATORS jf 
EAD 7o j 
EER & 


OVERHEAD DOOR COMPANY 
OF TERRE HAUTE 


232-7017 


. two heavy gauge steel tracks 


keeps the heatin... 


Phone 232-2527 


from Stran Steel looking for jobs.” 

Stran closed its doors in April 1981, 
affecting 400 workers. There are 
about 35 fewer people working at The 
Tribune-Star now than a year ago, 
primarily because of the merger 
May 16, 1983, of the morning and 
afternoon papers. 

“There are a lot of people hurting 
in this area: We’ve lost jobs. It’s not 
just that (workers) have been laid 
off and will be called back — these 
jobs are gone,” Dowell said. 

“Traumatic” was what he called 
the period between 1979 and the end 
of 1982, when the deteriorating 
economic condition led to massive 
layoffs and business closings. 

“A lot of people never experienced 
a day off the job and, all of a sudden, 
they found themselves with no job. 
They didn’t know where to turn, 
what to do. Some had worked 20, 30, 
40 years,” Dowell said. 


512 Wabash Avenue 


“Many of those people have not 
been able to secure a full time 
position yet: There’s either no 
equivalent job or no job.” 

Still, federal figures indicate that 
unemployment in the Wabash Valley 
was down to 9,200 persons in De- 
cember ... an improvement over the 
high of 12,500 jobless at the begin- 
ning of the year. 

“There are some bright spots we 
didn’t have a year ago. The Spence 
thing will certainly help,” Dowell 
said, referring to James Spence’s 
housing development on Terre 
Haute’s east side. 


“I think we’re going to see some 
further expansion at the airport: 
They didn’t put all that concrete out 
there for nothing,” Dowell said. 

“Hopefully, industries here will be 
able to recall some of their laid off 
workers if the economy continues in 
as positive a light as it has.” 
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Terre Haute’s Oldest Appliance Dealer 
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RED WING SHOE STORE 


SALES AND SERVICE FOR THE WORKING CLASS 


Shoe Repair Available 


Work shoes and boots for men and women 
Plain and safety-toe insulated & non-insulated 


Rubber footwear 


Insulated & non-insulated 
LaCrosse, Northerner and Tingley 


Wigwam work socks 


* Safety shoe programs—for Info, call Pete Dryer 


1731 No. 3rd 


WHERE FIT COMES FIRST 


232-4024 


RED WING 


SHOE STORE 


Health Care Services 
To Individuals At Home 
Or Hospital; Skilled Or 

Intermediate Facilities . . 


OUR SERVICES INCLUDE: 


The Professional Registered Nurse 
Home Health Aide 


Licensed Practical Nurse 


The Live-In Companion 


OUR STAFF: All staff are fully qualified. meeting the high stan- 
dards of Harkness Home Healthcare. Inc.. and assuring the patient 
of the highest level of professional health care with attention to 
maintaining the finest quality of life possible. 


CARE—With The Personel Touch 


HARKNESS 


Home Healthcare, Inc. 


1340 OHIO ST. 


232-1603 
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Terre Haute continues transportation tradition 


By Joe Baker 
Tribune-Star Staff Reporter 


Terre Haute continues a 
transportation-rich tradition despite 
cutbacks within the trucking in- 
dustry coming amidst deregulation 
and a weakened economy. 

Rail traffic apparently is on the 
upswing; and highway transporta- 
tion, rated above average in the 
garea, remains a key factor in 
industries’ decisions on where to 
locate. 

“There’s no question Terre Haute 


is a transportation-rich city com- 
pared to other Midwestern cities its 
size,” Norman Bucher, an Indiana 
State University professor of 
Management and finance, said. 
Bucher, who directed a September 
1983 study of Terre Haute industries, 
took little stock in curtailment of 
trucking activity, saying facilities 
remain intact and can grow again. 
A stagnant economy has con- 
tributed to a decline in transporta- 
tion-related jobs in this area over the 
last four years. Jobs are down 200, 
from 3,600 in 1980 to 3,400 at the end 
of 1983, according to state unemploy- 


ment office figures. eo 

U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
revealed trucking jobs earned nearly 
$70.5 million in Vigo County alone in 
1981 ... the latest year for which 
figures are available. 

Trucking deregulation, begun 
under the Reagan administration, 
apparently is muting local hope of 
revived activity. Spokespersons for 
two local carriers claim a modest 
upsurge in activity, but express 
uncertainty over what the brunt of 
deregulation portends. 

“I don’t think anybody has 
answers to what’s going to happen,” 


Rolling on: Truck on Interstate 70 passing through Terre Haute. 


HERCULES 


PO. Box 5038 Terre Haute, IN. 47805 


Partnerships 
For 
Excellence 


INDIANA VOCATIONAL 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE and 


business and 


industry have 


an agent for a local national carrier, 
who asked not to be identified, said. 
The agent was referring to a new 
federal highway-use tax that he said 
would boost use taxes of $200 to $300 
on each truck to $1,500. 

The spokesman expressed similar 
uncertainty over what effect aboli- 
tion of states’ tariff rate-making 
bureaus will have in 1985, a move 
designed to drive down transporta- 
tion cost by spurring competition. 

“It’s getting tougher,” said Cheryl 
Hart, who manages an ABF Freight 
Systems outlet in Terre Haute. ‘‘The 
competition has made us be sharper 


and made us look at costs and 
production.” She attributed last 
year’s most profitable year since 
1978 to ABF seeking more business 
outside of Terre Haute. 

A hint of local revival cuts against 
the grain of Indiana Motor Truck 
Associaton statistics ranking In- 
diana second among states in the 
number of trucking companies 
either on the brink of or have filed 
for bankruptcy. 

Bucher said rail lines running 
through town, belonging to three 
companies, “‘is evidence we are in 
such an attractive position” as a 


transportation city. 

Spokesmen for Conrail and 
Seaboard Systems say local train 
traffic and tonnage hauled have in- 
creased from 1982 to 1983, with a 
surge in automobile buying. 

The ISU study headed by Bucher 
rated Terre Haute above average in 
rail service, freight hauling and 
design and maintanence of highways 
and streets. 

Highway transport was cited in 
1981 and 1983 surveys of Hoosier in- 
dustries as being among the key fac- 
tors dictating a firm’s decision to 
locate in a particular area. 
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Weare... 
your window on Wall Street 
in Terre Haute 


BACK ROW -Left to Right: Robert Vid 
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FRONT ROW —Left to Right: Evelyn Bailey, Rae Basso, Emily Dorton, Alyce Williamson. 


formed partnerships that are 


meeting the changing 
technological, social and 
economic needs of the Wabash 
Valley. IVY TECH is proud to 
contribute to the welfare of West 
Central Indiana by preparing 
citizens for the demands of a 
changing workplace. 


EXCELLENCE IN EDUCATION 
‘THROUGH 
PARTNERSHIPS 


For over 100 years we’ve been pleased to be a pal 
of this community, bringing Wall Street and all of the 
investment opportunities it represents to our in- 
vestors. 
Our staff of professionals can help give you a 
better return on your money and save youjtaxes. 
Money Market Funds, Stocks, Bonds, Retirement 


a. i 
HILLARD LYONS 
We're making things happen. 


10 North Sixth Street, Terre Haute, IN 47807 


Plans and Tax Shelters are only a few of the 
Investments they can offer you. Plus they have a 
genuinely personal interest in your investment 
needs. 
We look forward to many more years of providing 
ou a “Window on Wall Street”. Call us today and 
et us make things happen for you. 


Investments since 1854 — Member New York, 


American and Midwest Stock Exchanges and S.1.P.C. 


(812) 238-2468 
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| Education is 


big business 
in this county 


By Donna Cristenberry 
Tribune-Star Staff Reporter 


Education is big business in Vigo 
County. Consider that more than 
$80,895,585 in salaries is paid to 5,420 
people by the major educational 
forces here — Vigo County School 
Corp., Indiana State University, St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods College, Rose- 
Hulman Institute of Technology and 
Indiana Vocational Technical Col- 
lege. 

That figure for the 1983-84 school 
year does not include private grade 
and high schools in the area. It does 
not include money paid for janitorial 
supplies, food, paper, and other 
things necessary to keep the wheels 
of education turning and line the 
pockets of local vendors. 

Nor does education’s influence end 
there. People employed at these 
institutions often serve as consul- 
tants and researchers, bringing even 
more income into the community. 
Their income translates into 
mortgages, groceries, clothing, 
entertainment, and other services. 
The ripple effect of these salaries on 
the local economy is more than $200 
million. 

Another source of money for the 
valley is visiting parents, friends, 
and guests of students. The ISU 
homecoming is estimated to bring 
$275,000, while one out of six 
graduates of RHIT returns for that 
homecoming. 

A breakdown of figures shows: 

e Vigo County School Corp. — 2,697 


employees, including aides and 
substitutes. $27,595,585 in salaries, 
including state and federal money. 
Maintenance and remodeling during 
the past year totaled $2,012,596. 

e Indiana State University — 2,200 
employees. $39.2 million in salaries. 
Remodeling and renovation during 
1983 totaled $2,742,500. Students, 
numbering more than 11,000, bring in 
$10.2 million in tuition money and 
spend more for food, entertainment, 
etc. 

e St. Mary-of-the-Woods College — 
181 full- and part-time employees 
paid more than $2 million. Students 
number 900 including persons in 
continuing education programs. The 
resident program and Women’s Ex- 
ternal Degree program bring in 
tuitions of $1,858,000. Students are 
advised to bring $1,000 to $3,000 in 
spending money for the year. 

e Rose-Hulman Institute of 
Technology — 214 full-time and part- 
time staffers paid $10.5 million. In 
1983, $6 million was spent in new 
construction and renovation. For the 
1,299 students, tuition is $5,400. 
Another $2,460 is added for room and 
board. They are advised to bring $800 
in spending money for the year. 

e Indiana Vocational Technical 
College — 128 full- and part-time 
employees with a °$1.6 million 
payroll. Another $200,000 was spent 
for special projects such as new 
equipment. More than half of the 
1,390 students at IVTC are now full- 
time, up from 25 percent two years 
ago. Tuition is $1,400 a year for a 
full-time student. 


Construction up 
43 percent in ‘83 


Construction activity increased 43 percent from 1982 to 1983 in the 
Terre Haute Standard Metropolitan Statistical area, or almost double 
the nation’s increase of 23 percent. Vigo, Clay, Sullivan and 
Vermillion counties constitute the Terre Haute SMSA. 


Figures were compiled by the F.W. Dodge Division of McGraw- 


Hill Information Systems Co. 


In 1983, building contracts worth $85.193 million were issued in the 
Terre Haute area. In 1982, contracts issued totaled $59.682 million. 

The 1983 totals represent $58.653 million for non-residential 
construction and $26.540 million for residential. 

During 1982, contracts worth $41.207 million were issued for non- 
residential construction and $18.475 million for residential. 


Included in the 1983 figures 


are a $50 million housing and 


-d 


commercial development at U.S. 46 and Poplar Street; part of a $35 
million expansion, renovation and equipment update project at Pfizer 
Co.; CBS/Sony’s $21 million manufacturing facility; and a $15 million 
facility expansion at Great Dane, Brazil. 

Total construction volume in the United States hit a new high of 
$192.8 billion in 1983, Ray DeAngelo, publicity editor for F.W. Dodge, 
said. 
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232-3346 


1547 South 7th St. 


Pete Grafe 
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FORECAST, 1984 

it appears 1984 may well prove the adage, “The Early Bird Gets 
the Worm.” 

Buyers and sellers who act to buy before May will, no doubt, be the 
wisest.Currently mortgage funds are available with INTEREST 
RATES AS LOW AS 9%% and Indiana Housing Finance Authority 
Funds, on fixed-rate mortgages, are available at 1036%. The Indiana 
Housing Funds will not be available by summer and it is predicted 
perau interest rates will, once again, raise slightly during the 3rd 
quarter. 


CALL US NOW, OUR RECENT ACTIVITY AND SALES HAVE 
BEEN ATA RECORD PACE. We wouid like to help you, too. 


b NURSING CENTER 
Á. 


[H PETE GRAFE 


NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES OFFERS 


e MEDICAL CARE AN ALTERNATIVE TO THE RENT-A-TRUCK MOVE. 


Physician on call 24 hours a day. 


e ACTIVITY and SOCIAL SERVICES 


A varied recreational and activities program. 


e THE PLEASURES OF DINING 


Meals prepared under supervision of professional dietitian, 


e PERSONAL CARE 


Professional beautifions and barbers make regular visits. 


812-238-2441 


1001 Springhill Road 


“You Load - We Drive” 
Moving Service 


COMPARE NORTH AMERICAN 
WITH TRUCK RENTAL COMPANIES. 


THE HIDDEN COST OF 
MOVING YOURSELF 


North Rental Rental Renta! 

American Company A Company® Company C 

Maximum truck size 45 22" d 24° 

Handtruck Rental No Extra $15 $10 
Charge 
Furniture Pad No Extra 
Rental Charge 
Piano Dolly Rental No Extra 
Charge 
No Extra 
Charge 


No Extra 
Charge 


GOOD 
THINGS | 
HAPPEN 
ON... 


wea 283 


Terre Haute, IN 


$idozen  $8dozen $8/dozen 


$7.50/day no no 


Gasoline pay tor own pay for own pay tor own 


Highway Tolls pay torown pay for own pay for own 


pliance 
installation 
Available 
Packing Assistance 
Avallabie 
Special Crating 
Available 
Loading Assistance 
Avaliable 


Loss/Damage 
Protection 


ARCO Aluminum 


Division of ARCO Metals Company 


rN 
Ww 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


$15 for $15 for 
No Extra $6,000 $10,000 
Charge coverage coverage 


$35 far 
$20,000 
coverage 


Professional Advice 
an lacation 
on moving day 


CANTEEN 
(ea: 


3 THE LEADER IN 
QUALITY FOOD SERVICE 


O Complete Food Service 


Yas, and at no no no 
extra charge 


Based upon a survey conducted in Fort Wayne, Indiana, December 10, 1982 
Documentation available upon request. 


“Basic protection against catastrophic loss. Additional protection options are avaliable at 
reasonable prices. 
MC107012 


NORTH AMERICAN CAN PROVIDE THIS 
PROFESSIONAL SERVICE AT A COMPETITIVE PRICE. 


ARCO Aluminum—1,000 
Terre Haute area resi- 


dents manufacturing 
Aluminum sheet and foil 
products for the home, 
lighting, auto, truck and 
cable industries. 


# 


vU 
northAmerican. 


VAN LINES , 


J&R MOVING & STORAGE CO. 


P.O. BOX 3068 TERRE HAUTE, IN 47803 
1405 N. FRUITRIDGE AVE. Office 812-466-9831 


AGENT FOR NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES 


O Full Line Vending Service 
O Office Coffee Service 


O Catering Service for 5 to 5,000 
-1219 N. Fruitridge 812-466-2296 
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ISU industrial study 


attacks unemployment 


By Jan Chait 
Tribune-Star Staff Reporter 


E a ee ae a 
The Targeted Industries Study 
arose from a need to expand the 
economic base of an area heavily 
dependent on declining industries. 

Indiana State University’s Center 
for Research and Management 
Studies produced the study. It iden- 
tifies industries with high growth 
potential and which are compatible 
with resources available in the Terre 
Haute area. 

This area’s unemployment rate 
has topped national figures since 
1978. In addition, plant closings in 
the area mean that many jobs which 
once existed here have simply 
disappeared. 

“The decline in the actual number 
of jobs available for people to be 
employed is even more alarming 
than the trends in unemployment 
rates,” the study says. “In other 
words, the total employment 
possibilities have been sarinking on 
a permanent basis.” 

Goals of the study are to: 

e Create permanent jobs which 
will contribute to long-run stability; 

e Reduce the migration of skilled 
workers and highly educated young 
people out of the area; 

e Increase per capita income; 

e Increase the number and quality 
of new enterprises; and 

e Provide a means for the area to 
achieve future economic develop- 
ment in a coordinated and sustained 
manner. 

The first step toward meeting 
those goals was to determine what 
resources are available in the area, 
from transportation facilities to 
building sites, from the availability 
of labor to the availability of cultural 
activities. 

Resource assessments were 
divided into three parts: factors 
which affect operating costs; the 
available support structure; and the 
quality of life. 

A number of firms which had 
located in mid-sized cities in Indiana 
after 1970 were contacted and asked 
to evaluate the factors which in- 
fluenced their decision to locate in a 
particular community. 


Another step was to identify 


growth industries. Long-term 
economic growth at a rate above the 
national average of 3.5 percent and 
during a 10-year period was selected. 

Following a computer search of 
about 33,000 published articles, 46 
industries which fit the require- 
ments of the study were selected. 

Not all of the industries identified 
are new to Terre Haute, the study 
said, adding: “Many industries that 
already exist in the area fall into the 
high growth category and offer 
excellent opportunities for expanded 
operations.” 

Clay and stone, coal, and plastic 
film packaging are targeted in- 
dustries already operating in this 
area. 

Norman Bucher, professor of 
management and finance at ISU and 
project director of the study, said 
there is a great deal of national focus 
on attracting high technology in- 
dustries. But, he added, there are a 
number of low-profile industries 
which are growing but haven’t yet 
been noticed. 

“Take PET liquor bottles,” 
Bucher said. “I don’t think people 
realize . . . this is one hell of a 
booming business.” 

“PET is expected to dominate the 
market by 1987, since estimates for 
1987 penetration range from a ‘con- 
servative’ 80 percent upwards to 
almost 90 percent,” the study says. 

The acronym “PET” stands for 
thermoplastic polyester. It is being 
seen more and more today on the 
grocery shelves in the form of large 
soft drink bottles. 

In 1982, the Bureau of Alcohol, 
Tobacco, and Firearms gave 
permission for PET to be used to 
make liquor bottles. Aside from 
eliminating breakage, it offers a 10 
to 1 weight savings. 

Now that the Targeted Industries 
Study is completed, Bucher said, the 
next step is to find firms. 

“We need to do an in-depth 
industry analysis to identify specific 
companies operating in the industry 
and then try to make a more perfect 
match between the specific com- 
pany’s needs and our resources. 

“Were selling Terre Haute to 
these companies by saying, ‘you 
need this and we've got it for you.’”’ 


Valley plans industry attack 


Plans to attract new industry to the Wabash Valley have not yet 
been finalized by the Terre Haute Alliance for Growth and Progress, 
but a report on a suggested market strategy is expected to be 
presented to the executive board April 1. 

Alliance members are using a 350-page Targeted Industries Study 
developed by Indiana State University’s Center for Research and 
Management Studies to assist in focusing on particular firms. 

“We’re in the process right now of trying to determine the best 
way to attract industry,’’ Robert L. McLaughlin, chairman of the New 
Industries subcommittee, said. ‘‘We’re not there yet.” 

McLaughlin said a marketing plan needs to be developed and his 
group is “trying to sort out what kind and who will do it. There’s 
a lot at stake here: It’s got to be done right.” 

McLaughlin said he didn’t know what the end result would be, but 
“‘there’s no question on this one as to whether there’s a need for it.” 

Doyle Miller, chairman of the Alliance’s Industrial Relations 
Committee, said the Target Industries Study is ‘‘good, but it’s not 
specific in pinpointing companies. We need to identify which 
companies to contact and go after.” 

The study was commissioned by the Terre Haute Area Chamber 
of Commerce and formally presented to the Alliance on Nov. 16, 1983. 

Norman Bucher, professor of management-finance at ISU and 
project director for the study, said the 46 industries named in the 
study are all expected to grow above the national average of 3.5 
percent and all have needs compatible with resources that Terre 


Haute can provide. 


“I don’t think anybody’s realized yet that these are the industries 
to go after. We can’t just sit and look at this study — we have to 


get moving. 


“If we don’t go out and start getting them now... . 


picking up the crumbs.” 


e Professional, Accounting 
e Administrative Accounting 
e Accounting Technology 
e Computer Operations 
e Stenographic Course 
e Receptionist (Clerk-Typist) Course 


“We make 
shipping 


INDIANA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


A Professional School of Accounting and Secretarial Training 
Approved for V.A., State and Nationally Accredited. 

* Admininstrative Secretarial 

* Executive Secretarial 

e Private Secretarial 

e Word Processing 

e Bookkeeping & Machines Course 


618 WABASH AVE. 
(812) 232-4458 


we'll just be 


1323 WABASH AVE. 


AND 
HONEY CREEK SQUARE 


Open Monday-Friday 9 to 6 
On Wabash Ave. 


Honey Creek Square 
Monday-Friday 10 to 6 


(Next to Ponderosa) 


Package 
Shipping 
Center 


Saturday, Both Locations, 9-noon 


NOW AVAILABLE AT PAK-n-SHIP 


e POSTAL RATES 
°U.P.S. SCALES 
e MAIL MACHINES 


e COMPUTER 
FURNITURE 


*U.P.S. MANIFEST 
SYSTEMS 


e POSTAL MACHINE 
TAPES 


e CUSTOM RUBBER 


Abandoned factory building: On Indiana 63 south. 


Industrial needs evaluated by survey 


Industries selected for inclusion in 
the Targeted Industries Study were 
divided into three categories based 
on Terre Haute’s current ability to 
meet the needs of individual in- 
dustries. 

The list was divided among three 
categories: Industry needs were 
evaluated against existing communi- 
ty resources to determine place- 
ment. 

Category 1 includes industries for 
which Terre Haute has the resources 
available to satisfy all needs. If 
most, but not all, of a company’s 
needs could be met, it was placed in 
Category 2. Further resource de- 
velopment is necessary before Terre 
Haute can be competitive in attract- 
ing the industries listed in Category 
3. 


CATEGORY 1 


FROZEN FOODS: Per capita con- 
sumption of frozen foods is expected to 
reach 93 pounds in 1995. In 1980, per 
capita consumption was 62 pounds. 

SOY PROTEIN: In the last 15 years, 
annual consumption in the U.S. has grown 
from 100 million pounds of edible soy 
protein to more than one billion pounds 
— about four pounds per person. 

MANUFACTURED PROTEIN — 
TOFU: Expected tofu sales of more than 
$200 million in 1986 tops 1981 sales of $58 
million by 300 percent. By 1990, annual 
sales should reach $500 million. 

METAL OFFICE FURNITURE: An- 
nual growth of 12.1 percent is expected, 
with sales expected to reach $33.5 billion 
by 1995. 

COATED AND GLAZED PAPER 
PRODUCTS: Pressure sensitive tapes 
and labels are considered most promis- 
ing, with a projected growth rate of 8 
percent. 

BAGS, EXCEPT FOR TEXTILE 
BAGS: Foil pouches used for packaging 
food is the most promising category. 
Acceptance has been slow, but favorable 
consumer response is expected by 1986. 

MISCELLANEOUS CONVERTED 
PRODUCTS: The most rapidly growing 
sector is wallicoverings, with about 20 
percent of dollar shipments for the 
industry. 

CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBER 
BOXES: Growth is forecast at 4.3 
percent over the next five years in this 
industry. 

SANITARY FOOD CONTAINERS: 
Growth in the industry as a whole has 
declined in the last decade, but increased 
use of aseptic paperboard and ovenproof 
paperboard food trays is expected. 

BIOLOGICALS FOR HUMAN USE: 
Forecasts indicate this industry will 
grow 5.5 percent a year through 1987 


because of more effective production 
methods. Shipments in 1982 totaled $899 
million. 


BIOCHEMICALS FOR 
AGRICULTURAL USE: By 1995, sales of 
biochemicals for animal husbandry 
should grow by 242.6 percent; for animal 
feed by 310 percent; and for veterinary 
medicine by 145.3 percent. 

SKIN TREATMENT PREPARA- 
TION: An annual growth rate of 18 
percent is expected until 1990, especially 
for topical anti-inflammatories and sun 
protection and tanning products. 


VITAMIN PREPARATION: Annual 
growth of 6 percent is predicted for this 
industry which had sales of $1.4 billion in 
1982. 


PESTICIDES: Sales of pesticides for 
consumer and professional use should 


‘grow by 12 percent a year. Crop 


production chemical sales, now at $4 
billion, should reach $4.5 billion in 1991. 


CLAY AND STONE: Demand is 
expected to grow because of a $4.6 billion 
public works bill for road repairs. Some 
say cement shortages could occur by 
1985. 


COAL: Anticipated annual growth 
rate for coal exports through 1990 is 5.1 
percent. Increased oil prices have led 
many places to convert back to coal. 


PLASTIC FILM PACKAGING: This 
industry has had a compound annual 
growth rate of 11 percent over the last 
five years. Tamper-proof packaging 
legislation has positively affected shrink 
wrap sales, and forecasters say plastic 
bags will displace up to two-thirds of the 
paper bag market by 1990. 


PLASTIC FILM VIDEOCASSETTES: 
Increased video disk and videocassette 
recorder sales could result in consump- 
tion of 19 million pounds of plastic for the 
industry in 1985. In 1982, 4.5 million 
pounds was used. 


REINFORCED PLASTIC: Annual 
consumption of plastic such as fiberglass 
is expected to reach 9.4 billion pounds by 
1995, up from 2 billion in 1979. 


PLASTIC MEDICAL PRODUCTS: 
Sales of items such as disposable 
hypodermic syringes are expected to 
reach $5.6 million in 1985. Sales were $2.6 
million in 1979. 


PET LIQUOR BOTTLES: 
Thermoplastic polyester (PET) has an 
expected annual growth rate of 15 
percent through 1986. By 1987, experts 
say, 80 to 90 percent of liquor sold will 
be in PET containers. 


PET BLOW-MOLDED CON- 
TAINERS: Sales of two liter PET bottles 
may reach 3.2 billion units by 1987, from 


Since 1902 


“AS OLD AS ANTIQUITY 
AS NEW AS TOMORROW" 


Fourth & Grant Streets 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

STRONG SOFT 
GRAY IRON 
CASTINGS 


Terre Haute, IN 


zero in 1977. In 1982, 600 million half liter 
bottles were sold. That could reach 3.9 
billion units by 1987. 

PLASTIC DRUMS AND PAILS: 
Paint makers say 450 million gallons of 
paint will be sold in 1993: About 80 
percent will be in plastic pails. In 1982, 
only 3 to 4 million gallons of paint were 
in plastic containers. 

PLASTIC OFFICE MACHINE 
PARTS: Housing for computers and work 
processing units is expected to have the 
largest growth rate. Some 70 million 
pounds of plastic was used to make 
business machine housings in 1980, but 
that’s expected to reach 138 million 
pounds by 1985. 

BUILDING EXTRUSIONS-WIN- 
DOWS: Polyvinyl chloride window 
frames now make up 1 percent of the 
market, but annual growth through 1990 
could reach 30 percent. 

PLASTIC PIPE: Plastic pipe had a 36 
percent market share in 1980. It’s 
expected to be 50 percent in 1995. 

SURGICAL SUPPORT EQUIP- 
MENT: Yearly sales growth between 
now and 1985 is expected to be 11.6 
percent for sutures and suture 
substitutes; 10 percent for syringes and 
needles; and 7 percent fer surgical 
gloves. 

MEDICAL PATIENT MONITORING 
EQUIPMENT: Sales of blood flow 
meters and blood pressure monitors 
should grow more than 42 percent by 
1986. 

ELECTRONIC MEDICAL 
DIAGNOSTIC EQUIPMENT: By 1986, 
sales of automated blood analyzers is 
expected to grow by 51.3 percent; growth 
in sales of ultrasonic scanners should be 
33.6 percent. 

ELECTRONIC THERAPEUTIC 
HOSPITAL EQUIPMENT: Sales of 
items such as biofeedback units should 
increase 45.4 percent by 1986. 

HOME HEALTH CARE PRODUCTS 
AND SERVICES: This industry is ex- 
pected to maintain its 20 percent annual 
growth rate through 1990. 


CATEGORY 2 


INDUSTRIAL ROBOTS: Analysts say 
use of industrial robots should increase 35 
to 40 percent a year through the 1980s. 


AUTOMATED OFFICE EQUIP- 
MENT: Sales of items such as word 
processors and copiers should increase 8 
percent a year through 1995. 


FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 
MOTORS: An annual growth rate of 10.2 
percent through 1990 is predicted, mostly 
in the computer and office equipment 
markets. 


GAS BARBEQUE GRILLES: More 
than 1.4 million gas grills were sold in 
1981. Industry sales should reach 2.47 
million units in 1985. 
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FAST FOOD RETAIL (DISTRIBU- 
TION): Sales in the fast food industry 
should reach $400 billion in 1995, up from 
$115 billion in 1979, resulting in a need for 
more distribution centers. 


Category 3 


VIDEO PROJECTION SYSTEMS: 
About 2.75 million video cassette re- 
corders were sold in 1983; sales of 4.4 
million are expected in 1987. In 1982, 
350,000 videodisc players were sold. That 
figure should reach 1 million in 1985. 


PBX EQUIPMENT: Anticipated 
growth in the private branch exchange 
market over the next few years is 15 to 
17 percent. 


ELECTRONIC SWITCHING EQUIP- 
MENT: Declining costs and fewer equip- 
ment requirements will contribute to the 
growth of this industry. Installations over 
the past few years have been at a rate 
of one per day. 


CATV INTERCOM AND ALARM 
EQUIPMENT: Sales of cable television 
equipment is expected to grow with the 
audience, which may number 32.9 million 
subscribers by 1987 and 47 million by 1990. 
Demand for CATV intrusion detection 
equipment and for closed circuit TV is 
expected to be more than 12 percent a 
year. 


FIBER OPTICS: Worldwide demand 
was $275 million in 1980. U.S. sales were 
$145 million in 1980, and should reach 
$3.48 billion in 1990. 


FACSIMILE EQUIPMENT: 
Technology reducing the time needed to 
send copy over the telephone network 
will contribute to a compound annual 
growth rate of 30 percent over the next 
five years. 


VIDEOTEXT AND TELETEXT 
EQUIPMENT: This emerging market is 
expected to generate revenues of $3.7 
billion by 1990 and more than $15 billion 
by 2000. 


ELECTRONIC MAIL EQUIPMENT: 
Indications are that more than 11 billion 
messages will be sent by electronic mail 
in 1985, creating a $5.7 billion market for 
equipment. In 1980, 93@ million messages» 
were sent. d 

é 


AUTO AFTERMARKET RETAIL; 
(DISTRIBUTION): Auto equipment re- 
tail chains are expected to expand by 33.45 
percent, or 4,860 units, within the next. 
year, creating a need for distribution“ 
centers. M4 


BANK CREDIT CARDS: Telecom-» 
munications advances have made it costi 
effective for banking and credit institu- 
tions to locate clerical operations outside | 
of major financial centers. Employment 
grew 40 percent between 1973 and 1982. 
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Time is right | 
to buy home 


C12 ° TRIBUNE-STAR ° Thursday, February 23, 1984 


Persons wanting to buy a house in 
Vigo County couldn’t pick a better : 
time than now, Bert Williams Jr., | 
i 
: 
i 
i 


ae E ‘ 


president, Multiple Listing Service, — 
said recently. MLS represents about 
95 percent of the realtors in Vigo 
County. 
“Right now the market is stable, 
improving and oversupplied, with 
low interest money available. On the 
whole, it makes it an optimum time Í 
to buy,” Williams said. | 
During 1983, 789 houses were sold 
through MLS, or 16 percent more 
than 1982’s 660 sales. 
But, at the beginning of January 
1984,-1,060 residences remained on | 
the market — a 15 month supply at 
last year’s sales rate — compared 
with 833 remaining on the market at 
the beginning of 1983, Williams said. 
Shortly into 1982, MLS had 738 houses 
listed for sale. 
“One problem on the horizon is 
our inventory: The supply is increas- 
ing and continues to increase,” 
Williams said. ‘‘The market has | 
been characterized by an oversupply | 
of houses with low or moderate 
demand.” | 

Williams said the housing market 
is influenced more by what people 
think is going to happen than what 
actually happens. 

“In 1982, people opted not to buy” l 
because of the uncertainty of the job 
market in this area. They weren’t 
really sure what was going to 
happen.” 

Now, he added, ‘‘everybody’s con- 
fidence is higher. They know they’re 
going to be employed next week.” 

In addition to having lower in- 
terest rates than in recent years and 
a large selection of homes from 

which to choose, the price of housing 
in Vigo County is right, too, Williams 
said. 
Nationally, the median price of a 
home is around $70,000. In the North 
3 - aa i Central region of the United States, 
Resource: Vigo County Multiple Listing Service houses average about $50,000. 
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| Homes sold in 1983: Through Vigo County Multiple Listing Service. 

| Building “Ses US. suffering homeownership 
| | M ‘affordability crisis’ this year 


costs near | | ee 


/ Cash Cost America is suffering a appreciation, have raised the total 1979. 


costs of owning a home to nearly 40 The liklihood that a young, low- 


average a . F aigi 

| 7 homeownership ‘‘affordability 

| A crisis,” according to a study con- percent of medium income. This is income renter would buy a home | 

i New construction cost in the Terre ye hy ducted by the Joint Center for Urban a percentage that many families who dropped from 14.6 percent to 7.9 ! 
Haute area is probably close to the D is Studies of the Massachusetts In- would ordinarily buy homes simply percent. It appears that the young 
national average. According to a ye ji stitute of Technology and Harvard cannot afford. American dream of owning a home 
local architect, residential building « ‘49+. . p Direct Cost University. The study was prepared The study lists four factors which is, at the present time, just that — 
costs run from $35 to $70 per square £ el ae for the National Gypsum Co., Dallas, have played. a major role in raising ` a dream. | 
foot, depending on the plans. € GA n ae al dite R Texas. ; 2 the cost of home ownership: In response to the crisis, 

A local real estate agent reported . = no IN Recent, government figures in- e Changes in the mortgage market Americans who do buy are purchas- i 
that building costs for metal exterior -5 / \ dicate that two million fewer and higher interest rates resulting ing a different type of housing. 
industrial buildings range from $20 2 30 f  \soxy families own their own homes than from Federal Reserve Bank Single-family homes represented 

| to $30 per square foot. One recently < | taco 224 been predicted just two years monetary policies coupled with ris- about 75 percent of all private { 
completed industrial building with a 2, D Sa ago. That decline in the proportion of ing federal deficitsand deregulation housing starts between 1975 and 1977. | 
metal exterior and insulation was = H home buyers is the first such of the savings and loan industry; | By 1982, it had dropped to 62.7 
built for $27 per square foot. 5 l decrease since the Great ə Inflation in home prices; percent. | 

Another addition to a steel frame = | Depression. y N ; e Movement of the baby-boom -Condominium units gained in | 
factory building with inside track for ~ nt j The study anticipates that this generation into the prime homebuy- popularity. The indication is that 
a crane was completed at a cost of j trend will not only continue, but will ing stages; people are buying “less” housing — i 
$21 per square foot. l accelerate. The U.S. Census Bureau ə And the rising cost of complying less interior space, fewer 

Building erection costs are a i estimates that, over the next decade, with government regulations. bathrooms, and are less likely to 
function of- material costs and of oe i 10 million American households who Of primary concern to the housing have a garage. ; 
labor costs in. the area. Data 10 a ¢ would normally become industry is that higher costs may The study asks the question “What 
comparing material costs are nearly ~h } homeowners will remain renters. eliminate the possibility of owning now?” The authors point out that, | 

impossible to obtain. However, for - DWE H This is a comparatively recent for many persons. For the first time between May 1982 and May 1983, " 
major construction projects many Si l crisis. Between 1965 and 1973, the since the 1930’s, the homeownership mortgage rates dropped 3.5 points to 
materials must be imported. 2% } costs associated with buying, financ- rate dropped a full point between 12.5 percent before adjusting for 
Therefore, local costs should be ERIE 1. Cie H ing and operating a typical single- 1980 and 1982, to 64.8 percent. inflation. Housing starts are up 60 | 
competitive with other Midwest j tt + Feet} aaa tt family home increased more slowly In response to the sharp increase percent and existing house sales | 
cities. 1965 69 73 76 ~na, | 80 81 82 83 than income. Those costs rose more in housing costs since 1980, America have returned to 1979 levels. ; 
Wages paid to building trades —2% 59 rapidly between 1973 and 1979, but apparently is becoming a renting Has the picture, then, turned i 
persons constitute the other major the tax advantages and potential for rather than a home-owning society. rosy? Not according to the Joint : 

component in erection costs. Terre capital gains from homeownership While 27.5 percent of moving renters Center’s report. It points to some f 

Haute has the lowest scales for 101 more than offset the increases. bought homes in 1973, only 23.8 reasons for concern: ' 

electricians and iron workers. 2 According to the Joint Center percent became homeowners in 1979. ° The federal deficit remains 7 

Terre Haute plumbers and Cash Cost: total cash costs report, the picture changed Home purchase rates decreased enormous and the Federal Reserve 
laborers have the second highest Ea Cost: = ea cost net of tax saving ; dramatically about 2% years ago.. among almost all households. Only is unlikely to continue expanding the 
scales in the state, while painters otal Cost: toraj gas yeast net of tax saving and expected capital Higher home prices, interest rates 58.4 percent of homeowners who money supply at current costs. 

have the median scale for the state. : on a u ing ORs interest on equity and utility _ costs, together with a moved in 1980 bought their units, Interest rates will probably rise over 

ource: See Appendix Table IV. reduction in expected gain from down from more than 70 percent in the next few years. 


Source: Targeted Industries Study 


“Undivided Responsibility” 


SPECIALIZING IN AIR BRAKES 


MOORE-LANGEN 
Printing and Publishing Co. 
SINCE 1874 
200 HULMAN 234-1585 
Sy, Ww L 10 Yrs. Locally 
Owned 


In Business 


REED 


BLEVINS POPCORN & CONCESSION SUPPLY COMPANY 


l. O. Box 170- Highway 40 W. - West Terre Haute, indiana 47885 - Phone (812) §33-2171 


BEE HIVE FUND RAISING 


QUALITY POPCORN Let us help your organization 
Retail and Wholesale get off the ground this year 


Full Line of Coricession Equipment and Supplies 
V SNOW CONES V¥COTTONCANDY V HOT DOGS 
VFRYERS v¥NACHOS vV DRINKMACHINES V &ETC. 


Beautiful Popcorn Gift Canister and 
Special Hybrids for the Popcorn Connoisseur 


Current 
12 ° 0 % Interest 
On IRA’s 
Both New Accounts and Rollovers 
Contact: 
F AGENCY 
Representing : 
Madltan ap oy es Life 
STEVE JEFFERS—MIKE FUSCO 
LARRY DYAR—MIKE MOORE 
666 Hulman St. (812)234-5551 


* Air Valves e Compressors * Exchange Brake Shoes è Brake Hardware 
e Wheel Seals e Timken Bearings ° Heavy Duty Exhaust * Baldwin Filters 


e Lighting & Elect. Parts 9 Air Hoses & Fittings © Trailer Spring & Suspension Parts ° Hydraulic Lining & Shoes 


235-9098 or 234-7576 
OPEN SATURDAYS 


1033 N..FRUITRIDGE 


The 
FARR 
And Other Fine Companies 
BOB FARR—MIKE FARR 


Better coatings thru research 
for farm, home and industry 


You Can Help Build 
Terre Haute’s Economy 


.. lf You Belong to an: 
Association-Organization-Club- 
Society-Group-Business-Etc... 
-We Would Like to Assist You 
In Planning & Hosting A 


Convention-Meeting-Conference 
Seminar-Tournament-Reunion-Etc. 


_ In Terre Haute 


Have Her In 
When Others Are Out. 


Ghe's a Manpower stand-out stand-in. 
The office temporary with the Tiffany 


MAB) PAINTS 


necklace. 
She's the temporary to have In when your 
TOTT ATDA ay. ...OUr Service Is Free! 
QP MANPOWER” Terre Haute L 
Convention & Visitors í uw 1984... Our 85th Anniversa 
MANPOWER Bueaù SERRE- HAUTE. ás 
FACTORY and OFFICES - 630 N. Third Street Terre Haute, Indiana 


TEMPORARY SERVICES Honey Creek Square Complex 


2117 Wabash 232-0373 


One stop: Historical Fire Station No. 9. 
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Tourism pumps big money 
into Vigo County economy 


By Charles J. Maloof 
Tribune-Star Staff Reporter 


Tourism was a multi-million 
doliar industry in Vigo County in 
1983, with direction and assistance 
provided by the Terre Haute Conven- 
tion and Visitors Bureau. 

Bureau executive director Lee 
Phifer said his office helped secure, 
service and support 27 conventions, 
meetings and seminars that at- 
tracted 8,300 attendees and provided 
an estimated direct economic im- 
pact of $1.6 million. 

Also, the bureau helped arrange 
and promote 13 tournaments that 
brought 60,000 people to the com- 
munity who spent an estimated $1.5 
million. And, the bureau helped plan 
and promote 14 festivals, 16 sports 
events and 15 historical, cultural and 
general tourism events that drew 
about 175,000 people who spent $1.4 
million, Phifer said. 

“We figure that tourists’ money 
generates money in the county,” 
Phifer said. ‘Their dollars turn over 
seven times by the time they buy 
food and other items before leav- 
ing.” The $4.5 million spent by 
tourists last year, multiplied by 
seven, totaled $31.5 million, he 
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Model 12 Business System 


@ Prepare Correction-Free Memos, Letters 
and Reports with Our SCRIPSIT® 
Word Processing Program (26-4531) 
= Do Budgeting, P&L Projections, Pricing 
and Sales Forecasts with VisiCalc 
Spreadsheet Analysis Program (26-4521) 
= Keep Track of Price Lists, Sales, 
Addresses and More with the Profile® 
Data Base Management Program (26-4512) 


explained. 

In Indiana, tourism is the third 
largest industry with $2.8 billion 
generated in 1983. Nationally, it is 
ranked second, Phifer said. 

Among Vigo County sites of in- 
terest are: 

e Early Wheels Museum —Open 
Monday through Friday 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. at 817 Wabash Ave., highlights 
include cars from 1899, Indianapolis 
500 racing machines, bicycles and an 
1826 Prairie Schooner steam 
locomotive. 

eHistorical Fire Station No. 9 — 
Open May through October, from 1 
to 4 p.m. on Sunday at 1728 S. Eighth 
St., it is the home of Indiana’s first 
fire truck in 1910 that can be viewed. 
The original alarm system, horse 
stalls and brass pole also are on 
display. 

eHistorical Museum of the 
Wabash Valley — The 1868 Victorian 
home, 1411 S. Sixth St., is open Jan. 
15 through December from 1 to 4 
p.m. Sunday through Friday. Anti- 
ques, historic curiosities and 12 
rooms of exhibits, library and a 
country store are featured. 

Sheldon Swope Art Gallery — 
Open September through July, from 
noon to 4:50 p.m. Tuesday through 


tL COMPUTER 
CENTER 


GET 3 BONUS PROGRAMS 
WITH THIS TRS-80° SYSTEM! 


Our Local Computer Center Serves You Better 
Terre Haute, Riverside Plaza, 3460 U.S. Hwy. 41 So. 
Hours: Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 


Reg. Separate Items 5710.00 


Commercial Lease Available for Only $170 
Per Month (Plus Applicable Use/Sales Tax) 


VisiCalc is a registered trademark of VisiCorp. 


m 80K Model 12 with High-Resolution 
Monitor and 2 Disk Drives for 2,500,000 
Characters of Storage (26-4005) 

m Get Letter-Quality Correspondence and 
Reports with Our DWP-410 Daisy Wheel 
Printer (26-1250) and Cable (26-4401) 

a Do Accounting, Inventory Control, 

Mailing Lists and More—Just Add Our 

Ready-to-Run Software 


Sunday at 25 S. Seventh St., visitors 
May see masterpieces by Thomas 
Hart Benton, Charles Burchfield, 
Edward Hopper, Reginald Marsh, 
Grant Wood in the American Re- 
gionalist School collection. 

eEugene V. Debs Home — Home 
of the labor leader and five-time 
Socialist nominee for the U.S. 
Presidency, 451 N. Eighth St., it is 
open daily 2 to 5 p.m. except Friday. 
The restored Victorian mansion 
contains Debs’ furniture, 
memorabilia and a collection of 
labor history material. It is listed on 
the Natiorial Register of Historic 
Places. 

ePaul Dresser Birthplace — The 
birthplace, First and Farrington 
Streets, is open May through 
September from 1 to 4 p.m. Sunday, 
or by appointment. The structure, 
typical of a‘ working man’s home, is 
also designated a historical site. e 
Dobbs Park Memorial Grove — 
Fourteen acres of virgin woods at 
Highway 46 and Poplar Street 
provide a well-stocked lake of fish, 
hiking, skiing, nature trails and an 
environmental education center. 


Open Monday through Saturday from = 


8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. and from 12:30 
to 6 p.m. Sunday. 


SALES 
LEASING 
SERVICE 

TRAINING 


234-3212 
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viıDEO STATION MOVIE cLup 
OFFERS YOU 


e Rentals From 1.50 
e FREE Rentals and FREE Blank Tapes 


OVER 800 
TITLES IN STOCK 


‘ With Your Club Card Buy An RCA Video’ 
me SORENT e Convenient 24-Hour Return Service ee 


Free Lifetime 


° 
No Deposit Club Membership! 


e Reservation Service 


e VHS & BETA VIDEO 


aaa ° pocial Weekend and Holiday Rates i 
. PLAYERS e 10% Discount ahi | 
eee tebe VIDEO BAGS! 


NO OTHER cLup oFFERS YOU MORS 


... COMPLETE CATALOG 


AVAILABLE AT OUR COUNTERS!’ 
1727 Na MONDAY thru FRIDAY 11 A.M. to7 P.M. |' 
092-1 043 SATURDAY 10 A.M. to 7 P.M. 


ONE STOP SHOPPING FOR YOUR ENTIRE VIDEO NEEDS! 


E 
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DRESSMAKER WAREHOUSE DIRECT SAVINGS are now yours due to March 1st Tax 
deadline. These 1984 “HEAVY DUTY” DRESSMAKER FREE ARM sewing machines 
must be SOLD! These machines are RECOMMENDED for SCHOOLS who DEMAND 
THE BEST! ALL METAL GEAR construction for strength and dependability for sewing all 
fabrics! SILK, DENIM, UPHOLSTERY, NYLON, TRICOT, STRETCH VINYL, EVEN 
SEWS ON LEATHER. With the NEW 1984 DRESSMAKER FREE ARM machine, just 
set the COLOR CODED dials and sew magic! Zig Zag, any size button holes, straight, 
invisible blind hem, monogram, sew on buttons, top stitch, elastic stitch, stretch stitch, 
stretch reinforcing stitch. ALL TENSION FREE sewing with no need for old fashioned 


cams or programs. All this and more! $ 00 
YOUR PRICE WITH THIS AD ONLY 1 39 
(without this ad . . . $329.00) 
PLACE: TERRE HAUTE SEWING CENTER 
1347 WABASH — PHONE 232-0727 
DATE: THURSDAY, FEB. 23, 9 A.M. to 5 P.M.—FRIDAY, FEB. 24, 9 A.M. to 7 P.M. 
SATURDAY, FEB. 25, 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. 


SPECIAL NOTE: 5% Discount on all cash sales only. Personal checks, MasterCard, Visa. Payment Plans Welcome. 


af 
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Earn more in four at the 
Terre Haute Savings Bank. 
Invest $500 minimum— 
plus any more you'd care 
to add—for four years and 
profit from the big fixed 
annual rate of 11%. Why 
tie up your money an extra 
year somewhere else for 
the same rate? Get the 
most out of your money as 
quickly as possible—with 
the Savings Bank's new 
certificate of deposit. It’s the 
four year 11% CD available 
now at the Terre Haute 
Savings Bank, 6th and Ohio 
streets, 234-4864. 

Member FDIC. 


Substantial penalty for early 
withdrawal. 


Classic. Bankin 


TERRE HAUTE SAVINGS BANK Vv 
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terre haute area 
chamber of commerce 


Chamber of Commerce gains leadership 


Many positive changes have taken place in the 
Terre Haute Area Chamber of Commerce since 
the early 1970s when Ralph Tucker was 
executive vice president, say some who have 
watched the organization evolve over the years. 

“Old cronyism’”’ is much less apparent than 
it was 14 years ago, and the Chamber is viewed 
more as a professional organization represent- 
ing commerce and industry than as a political 
entity. 

In the old days, one person said, “the 
Chamber office was an office to cut ribbons at 
grand openings. It didn’t take the lead in 
industrial development or try to create a 
positive or any kind of an image for the 
community.”’ 

But, sources say, the evolvement may have 
had as much to do with the times as with the 
Chamber’s leadership. 

“It was still a time when American industry 
was thriving in a way it hasn’t been for years,” 
gaid Fred Nation, former editor of the Spec- 

r. 

Tucker was elected to the first of four 
consecutive terms as mayor of Terre Haute in 
1947. He decided not to run for a fifth term in 
1967 and opened the Ralph Tucker Agency, a 
public relations firm. 

Around 1970, he was asked to serve as 
executive vice president of the Chamber, a 
position he held until he lost his battle with 
cancer in 1977. 


Tucker is described by those who knew him 
as having been a controversial, flamboyant man. 
One who always wore a light colored suit and 
a white hat even in the days when Terre Haute 
had a lot of coal furnaces and it was difficult 
to keep light colors — well, light. A person who 
would always fling his coat over his shoulders 
rather than wear it in the normal fashion. 

Nation said Tucker ‘‘took care of his friends 
and they took care of him. 

“It was an ‘old boy’s network’ situation. He 
was more of a caretaker in many ways than a 
driving force.” 

Although Nation said “events led the city 
rather than the city leading events,” in those 
days, ‘‘again, it was at a time when business was 
expanding everywhere.” 

It was also a time when the Tony Hulman 
family figured prominently in the city, and other 
business leaders didn’t get involved in the 
Chamber “‘either because they weren’t welcome 
or they thought they weren’t,’”’ Nation said. 

“Hulman, in some sense, dominated the 
Chamber, so it was kind of a closed organization. 
Not that they (the Hulmans) were some kind of 
despotic rulers with Terre Haute as their 
personal fiefdom, but they were also not 
aggressive. They just didn’t reach out. 

“Yes, they were generous. Yes, they donated 
money. But they lacked real leadership abilities 
and their very presence inhibited leadership.” 


Larry Lidster, who headed the Chamber after 
Tucker’s death, was described by Edward L. 
“Jack” Goebel as a “young, aggressive person 
who probably started the move toward a more 
active, visible organization.” 

Goebel is dean of Indiana State University’s 
School of Business. 

Lidster, he said, “tended to identify communi- 
ty issues and probably started the process of a 
more active Chamber.” 

Nation described Lidster as a ‘‘salesman. 
Whatever he was involved in, he was a 
salesman. He was an aggressive type who 
oun understand why something couldn’t be 

one.” 

Lidster left town after losing his bid for mayor 
when he ran against P. Pete Chalos in 1979 and 
it became Ross Hedges’ turn to head the agency. 

“Ross has done well,” Goebel said. ‘‘He has 
expanded upon what was done. I think now we 
have a professional, well-oiled machine.” 

Membership has increased dramatically 
under Hedges’ leadership, Nation said. 

“They have more programs now than any 
time in my recollection,’ Nation said, 
specifically mentioning First Friday and Com- 
munichange. “What they’ve done with those 
events have been to involve a lot of people. 

“I think what we have now, both in the 
community and in the Chamber, are a signifi- 
cant number of people working together for a 
common goal.” 


Small business owners getting counsel from SBA 


NEW YORK (NYT) — In the three 
years since Phyllis Gerrans founded 
Fancy Frocks in Santa Maria, Calif., 
she has seen her dress-manufactur- 
ing company grow from a three- 
person operation with a fragile hope 
of survival into a thriving enterprise 
with a staff of 48 plus 5 sales 
representatives around the country. 

The 45-year-old entrepreneur 
claims some credit for herself, 
naturally, and she says she could 
never have made it this far without 
her ‘‘faithful accountant,” Catherine 
D. Bouquet. 

But much of the credit, Mrs. 
Gerrans declares, should go to three 
business students from California 
Polytechnic State University. 

Business students are often sent 
out into the world to learn from 
people actually running a company. 
But these three — Lene Karecki of 
Santa Barbara, Nancy McCoy of Los 
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© DIAGNOSTIC TESTING 

@ ENGINE REBUILDING 

© CLUTCH SERVICE 

© MUFFLER & EXHAUST SERVICE 


THE MOST WALKED ABOUT 
SHOES IN THE WABASH VALLEY 
SINCE 1892 


or Your Convenience Mail Orders Accepted 
Or Phone 232-1220 To Place Your Order 


Honey Creek Shopping Center 


Dabble & Do 


NEW LOCATION 


y specializing in 
silk flowers and supplies 


Floral Arrangements 
Ready Made or Made-To-Order by 


es 4 t 
7 Alor ce 


Baskets-Fans-Grapevines-Ribbons-MinIis 
Hours Daily 10 to 4:00 
For Sunday Appointments Call 232-6998 


Dabble éx Do—303 No. 13th St. 


 MAJOR’S 
& SON GARAGE 


MAJOR & MINOR 
REPAIRS 


ENGINE REBUILDING * REAR END REPAIR 


| BILL & GARY MAJORS-OWNER 
1101 ASH ; 


Angeles and Martin Yuhaf of Moun- 
tain View — were part of a Small 
Business. Administration program 
that works the other way around: 
Their role was not to learn but to 
teach. 

The case of Mrs. Gerrans and 
Fancy Frocks is an example. 

Five years ago her dressmaking 
was simply a hobby — something to 
do while her husband, a salesman for 
Lever Brothers, was at work and her 
two daughters were at school. But 
people began to buy the dresses she 
produced at home, so by 1979 she 
decided to plunge into business. 

“When the dresses started selling 
so well, we knew we had a product,” 
she said. First, she opened a small 
bridal shop. Next she started Fancy 
Frocks. Then came her request to 
the Small Business Administration 
for help. 


From the beginning, recalled 


© BRAKE SERVICE 

e CARBURETION SERVICE 

e AIR CONDITIONING 

e AUTOMATIC & MANUAL 
TRANSMISSIONS REPAIRED 


CORNER OF LAFAYETTE 
& ASH 


232-5507 


Yuhaf, who is now 26 years old and 
a financial analyst for the Ford 
Aerospace and Communications Cor- 
poration, the three students had 
great expectations for the small 
company. 

The young advisers began by 
setting up an 18-month business plan 
for Mrs. Gerrans. Using a demo- 
graphic report, they learned that a 
large segment of the population in 
the vicinity consisted of girls 16 to 21 
years old who could serve as a 
clothing test market. 

“Luckily, we set up a cash budget 
that was unbelievably accurate and a 
sales forecast that was right on 
target,” Yuhaf said. 

“We gave her advice on profit 
sharing and hiring employees who 
would stay around for a long period of 
time, and we established a wage 
structure.” 

“The biggest advantage,” Mrs. 


BOOKS 


Gerrans recalled, ‘“‘was having the 
students put together financial pro- 
jections, which included an estimate 
of the amount of sales to expect, the 
number of dresses to produce on a 
daily basis and a possible rate of 
return.” 

Despite its advantages, however, 
the counseling program has a major 
weakness: There is little follow-up. 
“Since most of the students are 
seniors or grad students, they usual- 
ly leave the university at the end of 
the semester,’ said Eugene 
O’Connor, president of the Small 
Business Institute Directors As- 
sociation. ‘‘Some of these companies 
may have so many problems that it 
becomes the exception rather than 
the rule to follow up on the case.”’ 

This can deprive the company of 
useful afterthoughts from the young 
advisers and can deprive the ad- 
visers of a sense of satisfaction. 
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Buy One Pre-Read Book Get Another Pre-Read Book of 
Equal Value FREE. (One Coupon Per Customer) 


New Larger Location 


BOOKS 


677 Wabash 


Offer Expires Thursday, March 8, 1984 
NEW CONCEPT BOOK STORE 


MON.-SAT. 10:00 A.M.-5:00 P.M. SUNDAY 12:00-5:00 
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Hedges loves 
Terre Haute 


It’s (yawn) 7:30 a.m. and the crowd is dressed for success and 
fortified with coffee and doughnuts. The people settle into their seats 
and adjust the star spangled paper plates hanging around their necks. 

A young man springs to center front. “What 
do you say?” Ross Hedges asks the crowd. 

“Talk about Terre Haute!” the crowd 
responds. 

It’s the first Friday of the month and 200 or 
so business leaders have gathered in Hulman 
Civic University Center 

First Friday was initiated in 1979, shortly 
after Hedges became president of the Terre 
Haute Area Chamber of Commerce. It’s onl 
one of a number of programs offered today by 
the Chamber. 

Hedges was born in Lexington, Ky., where his parents were 
attending school at the time. His mother is an Illinois native and his 
father is from Terre Haute. 

It’s the Terre Haute background that means the most to Hedges. 
“I’m a Terre Hautean,” he says proudly. “That’s where my people 
are: That’s where my heart is.” 

Roots and continuity are important for someone like Hedges, who 
spent his early years traveling throughout Africa and the Midwest 
with his parents, missionaries for the: non-denominational World 
Gospel Mission Board. 

“The first time I was in Africa was when I was 1- or 2-years-old,”’ 
he said. “There were two years (in Africa) during their first term 
and two additional terms of four years each. Between times, they 
traveled the U.S.” 

Hedges attended boarding schools when his parents lived overseas, 
necessary because there were no schools offering an American style 
curriculum nearby. 

“My earliest recollection of boarding school was when I was in the 
second or third grade,” Hedges said, “‘and my first two years of high 
school were spent in Kenya. I saw my parents infrequently — about 
every two or three months. It helped develop self-sufficiency, but I 
missed a lot of my childhood.” 

He said the frequent moves ‘‘gave me a broad overview of the 
different areas of the U.S. and the world and gave me a better 
reference to the assets of Terre Haute. I enjoy traveling, but I have 
no desire to move elsewhere.” 

After school, Hedges worked first as a salesman then, in 1977, 
bought a business in Terre Haute and settled down. 

i “I made a conscious decision to live here,” he said. “My roots were 
ere.” 

Two years later, when he was 29 years old, Hedges was asked to 
apply for the Chamber president’s position. 

“One of the goals I always had was to be involved in the 
community,” he said. “I never thought I would realize my goal.” 

When Hedges became president, the organization had 350 members. 
Membership has doubled to 700 in the last five years, with 250 
members being added in the last 12 months. 

Membership is important to the organization because, Hedges said, 
“human resources make the Chamber. If you took the people out of 
this organization, you’d have no programs, no one to answer the 

hones. Businesses are no better than the people who work there and 
it’s the same way with the Chamber.” 

More people also means better problem solving, he added, saying: 
“The more perspectives you have on a given problem, the more 
accurate your solution’s going to be.” 

The number of programs have quadrupled, he said. “I remember 
a time as a business member, asking ‘why should I be a member?’ 
I think now that the situation has changed to the point where, if 
someone asks ‘why join?’ the answers are readily available.” 

Besides First Friday, the Chamber offers a number. of other 
programs, hosts an annual Business Outlook Forum, recognizes small 
businesses during Small Business Week, maintains a Small Business 
Resources Center, recognizes volunteer services with its Terre 

Awards, distributes information packets to about 1,000 persons each 
year and sponsors monthly Executive Dialogue sessions. 

Last August, the board of directors decided that the Chamber 
needed to begin to have a state presence. 

“We need to lend an image of Terre Haute to the state through 
our activities in state organizations,” Hedges said. ‘‘Only through 
contacts at the state level can we fulfill our role of advocacy for our 
members.” 

But, Hedges said, the Chamber is not yet ready to sit back. 

“It’s not changed to the extent I want it to change yet,” he said. 
“The more I go, the more I understand how complex and challenging 
the community is. 

“It’s been a rare experience. I wouldn’t trade it for a million 
lifetimes.” 
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Ross Hedges 


Izuzu P’UP pickups for 1984 are available from Honda of Terre Haute, with a 
1.9-liter gasoline engine or a 2.2-liter diesel engine for maximum fuel 
economy. The P’UP pickup comes with either a standard bed (shown) or a 
long bed. Options include air conditioning, pass-through rear window, rear step 
bumper, and AM/FM cassette stereo system. Prices start at $5,775 and it is of 
interest to note ISUZU is the World’s largest manufacturer of Diesel trucks. 


Two new 4WD’s join P7UP lineup 
Isuzu expands dealers network 


Honda of Terre Haute is proud to 
announce two new four-wheel-drive 
models which have joined Isuzu P’UP 
pickup line for 1984. 

‘“‘Now 4x4 buyers can enjoy the 
largest pickup bed capacity in the 
compact class with tne new long 
wheelbase 4x4 Isuzu. P’UP trucks in 
both Deluxe and LS trim levels,” said 
Robert Thompson, owner of Honda of 
Terre Haute, 101 South 1st Street. 

The top-of-the-line LS series is of- 
fered in a choice of four two-tone 
combinations for 1984—a body color 
of metallic red, blue, brown or gray 
highlighted with silver and a body- 
color grille and ribbed rocker panels. 

New features of the Isuzu P'UP LS 
series for 1984 include halogen 
headlamps, a three-way dome lamp, 
and a vanity mirror. 

Standard Sec on the LS 
series includes full carpeting, special 


instrumentation, shift console, 
AM/FM stereo radio, and fabric seat 
coverings. 


_Two-wheel-drive P’UP Deluxe 
pickups for 1984 have added value 
with a color-coordinated side stripe, 
AM/FM stereo radio and bright trim 
rings now fitted as standard equip- 
ment. 


All P’UP pickups for 1984 now 


have a steering column lock, for 
added theft protection, and a larger 
Standard exterior rear-view mirror. 

The “MPG PLUS” high-mileage 
version of the P’UP, with its diesel 
engine and four-speed manual 
transmission, has 1984 Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency (EPA) fuel 
economy ratings of 38 miles per 
gallon city and 49 mpg highway. 

P’UP pickups for 1984 are 
available with a choice of a 1949cc 
gasoline engine or a 2238cc diesel 
engine. 

Four-speed and five-speed manual 
transmissions are standard. A three- 
speed automatic is optional on all 
two-wheel-drive models except the 
“MPG PLUS.” 

All 1984 Isuzu P’UP pickup trucks 
including 4x4’s have fully indepen- 
dent front suspension with stabilizer 
bar and front disc brakes. 

Short wheelbase models have a 
104-inch wheelbase and are 174 inches 
long. Long wheelbase models have a 
118-inch wheelbase and are 191.5 in- 
ches long. 

Long bed models have beds 90 in- 
ches long with nearly 46 cubic feet of 
cargo capacity. 

The 73-inch-long short beds have 37 
cubic feet of cargo capacity. 


HONDA OF TERRE HAUTE 


“On the Banks of the Wabash’ 


101 South Ist Street 


232-5376 
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U.S. could become 


‘debtor nation’ soon 


thie vente al (NYT) — Late 
Is year, or perhaps next year, the 
United States could find itself in the 
company of many developing coun- 
tries in a curious respect: The 
United States may become a debtor 
nation for the first time since it was 
a developing country itself, before 
World War I. 

Foreigners have been lending and 
investing more money in the United 
States than Americans have been 
lending and investing abroad. As a 
result, for the first time foreign 
holdings in this country may soon 
outweigh Americans’ holdings 
abroad. 

Some economists and Reagan 
administration officials are gratified 
by this development. 

They say the willingness of 
foreigners to lend and invest in this 
country is testimony to the promise 
of the American economy. 

But it is a worrisome development 
to others, among them the chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, Paul 
A. Volcker. 

They say the difficulty lies less in 
whether America’s emerging debtor 
status persists than in how fast the 
flow of foreign investment in this 
country might slow or conceivably 
retreat. A precipitous decline, they 
suggest, could choke America’s 
economic recovery and sow the 
seeds of another-crippling recession. 

Lately, foreign investment in the 
United States has been rising apace 
with a federal debt that has grown 
from $544 billion in 1975 to $1,381 
billion last year. It is expected to 
reach $1,591 billion this year. 

Last year through Sept. 30, the 
latest date for which such figures 
are available, foreigners — in- 
dividuals, businesses and govern- 
ments — invested $49 billion in the 
United States, according to the 
Commerce Department’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Investments made 
abroad by Americans during the 
same nine-month period totaled $28.5 
billion. 

Americans’ total overseas hold- 
ings on Sept. 30 stood at $834.2 
billion, while total foreign holdings 
in this country were $711.4 billion, 
giving the United States a positive 
net investment position of $122.8 
billion. Foreign investment in the 
United States was 85 percent of 
American investment abroad, the 
highest level in decades, and govern- 
ment economists believe the foreign 
share has continued to rise. 

Volcker attributes much of the 
appeal of investment in the United 
States to the rapid growth in federal 
budget deficits. These, he declares, 


force interest rates to rise above the. 


levels in other countries and attracts 
foreign buying of this nation’s gov- 
ernment and corporate bonds. 

In appealing to the government to 
reduce the deficits, Volcker equates 
the American position with those of 
even the grimly debt-plagued 
economies of Brazil and Mexico. 

“Tt is ominous,” he told a hearing 
in Congress earlier this month, “that 
the recorded net investment position 
of the United States overseas, built 
up gradually over the postwar 
period, will in the space of only three 
years — 1983, 1984 and 1985 — be 
reversed. 

“If the data at all reflect reality, 
the largest and richest economy in 
the world is on the verge of 
becoming a net debtor international- 
ly and would soon become the 
largest.” 

The increase in foreigners’ buying 
of government and other American 
securities has helped keep interest 
rates in this country lower than they 
might otherwise be because the 
foreign funds expand the domestic 
money supply. 

Mainstream economists such as 
Volcker say the higher rates might 
attract new foreign lending., But at 
some point, with or without the 
foreign funds, the higher rates would 
disrupt the economy — especially its 
industries, such as housing, that rely 
on lending to grow — and a recession 
would ensue. 

A decline in foreign investment 
may have already begun. The dollar, 
which many economists have 
estimated to be valued 25 percent to 
35 percent higher than it should be, 
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has been declining a bit in recent 
days, largely because of foreign 
selling of U.S. government and 
corporate securities. 

Economists attribute the selling to 
any number of factors — particular- 
ly the incipient economic recovery in 
other countries, which enhance the 
appeal of investments abroad, the 
decline in the U.S. stock market and 
a suspicion that the gains the 
foreigners have realized in recent 
years from the appreciating dollar 
are now over. 

Not all economists share the fear 
of a flight of foreign capital and an 
accompanying decline of the dollar. 
These dissenters, including many in 
the Treasury Department, note that 
the vast U.S. economy is far 
stronger than those of Latin 
America’s debtor nations and that 
its potential for continued growth 
and stability accounts for much of its 
appeal to foreign investors. 

The foreigners, in this view, are 
sophisticated investors who see the 
United States less as a debtor than 
as a refuge from political and 
economic uncertainty elsewhere. 
Their. faith in the American 
economy, these economists contend, 
exceeds their concern over budget 
deficits. 

Furthermore, they say, much of 
the debt in the United States, both 
private and public, is held by 
thousands of foreigners — including 
pension funds, trust funds and in- 
dividuals — not the large Western 
banks that have been the principal 
lenders to developing countries and 
that could force the countries into 
turmoil overnight by threatening to 
cut off their credit. 

Few other countries offer 
significantly more appealing invest- 
ment opportunities, said Harald 
Malmgren, an economic consultant 
in Washington and a former U.S. 
trade negotiator. ‘‘So I just don’t see 
how, in a big sudden lurch, they 
would all go into something else,” he 
Said. 

Martin S. Feldstein, chairman of 
the president’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, insists that there is no 


crisis. “But it’s not something the 
Feldsteins would want to do,” he 
said. “Being in debt means you've 
got to give away something you 
produce. 

“This year we suspect that half of 
all net investment in the United 
States will be financed by the inflow 
of foreign capital. At some point the 
foreigners are not going to be willing 
to keep lending to us. Or, more 


accurately, they would do it only at 


higher and higher rates.” ? 

The risk, Feldstein said, lies in 
whether the foreign investment 
slows before the deficits are re- 
duced. A smaller deficit would mean 
less competition from the govern- 
ment for loans to finance the deficit. 
With less competition for funds, 
interest rates would slide. Under 
those circumstances, the domestic 
economy could manage the drop in 
foreign lending. 

Some of the foreign investment in 
this country, like American invest- 
ment abroad, is relatively secure. 

About 15 percent of foreign assets 
in 1982, the last year for which 
complete data are available, 
represented ownership of one-tenth 
or more of the value of U.S. 
companies, real estate and other 
property. 

About $172 billion, or 26 percent, 
however, represented investment in 
U.S. government liabilities, primari- 
ly Treasury securities that have 
been issued to finance the national 
debt. 

An additional 14 percent was 
ownership of the stocks and bonds of 
U.S. companies, and the return on 
many of those investments is tied to 
the interest rates on government 
securities. 

The nature of most of the remain- 
ing foreign investment has not been 
reported, but much is clearly tied to 
American interest rates. 

The relationship of the deficits to 
the rise in foreign investment is 
somewhat circuitous. 


A decline in the value of the dollar 
would help to slow the growth of 
imports and thus narrow the trade 
deficit. 
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THIS YEAR DISCOVER THE AMERICAN WAY 


e Because the results you want demand success, the job we do demands our best. 

e American Lawn is the Wabash Valley’s largest, locally owned and operated lawn service. 
e We are professionally trained lawn care specialists, and it is our full-time job.. 

e Caring for your lawn is a responsibility we take personally. 

e We will do what is best for your lawn (Example: not treating when temperatures 


are above 90°). 


o The American Lawn program is just right for our local conditions. We know what your lawn 
needs to be as green, as healthy and as weed and insect free as it can be. 
e We are always available when you need-us. There is no extra charge for service calls. 
e We have three programs available. You are not tied down to only having one choice. 
1.) Full service — is the best program available at our price. 
*2,) Flexible Spray Plan — a program tailor-made to your specifications. 
*3_) Weed and Feed — Designed to equal a Do-It-Yourself program at the most economical price. 
* You may choose the number of application you desire. 


e SPRING: HEAVY RATE OF BALANCED FERTILIZER 
PRE-EMERGENT CRABGRASS & FOXTAIL CONTROL 
BROAD LEAF WEED CONTROL s 

e EARLY SUMMER: SLOW RELEASE BALANCED FERTILIZER 
*SURFACE INSECT CONTROL 
*BROADLEAF WEED CONTROL 

e SUMMER: LIGHT RATE FERTILIZATION 
*SURFACE INSECT CONTROL 

e EARLY FALL: HEAVY RATE OF BALANCED FERTILIZER 
BROADLEAF WEED CONTROL 

e LATE FALL: HEAVY RATE FERTILIZATION 


Preventive applications for grubs are available upon request at an additional charge. 
All service calls are no extra charge. 
*Applied as needed when needed. 


If you have any questions or would like a FREE survey price quote, 
please give Marty McPheeters a call at 232-2845 TODAY. 


Also Available, Mechanical Seeding and Lawn Renovation 


recruitment and placement of personnel 


MIRIAM H. BLACK 


Certified Personne] Consultant 


e Receiver of (23) National Achievement Awards 
bestowed by NPA. 

First woman to serve on Terre Haute Area 
Chamber of Commerce Board of Directors. 

eIn 1978 was saluted at Annual Dinner Meeting 
for her outstanding contributions to the Terre 
Haute Area chamber of Commerce and her 
community. 

e Certified Personnel Consultant, bestowed 1976 
by NAPC. 

e American Red Cross Board Member (Ex-Of- 


ficio). 


coast-to-coast from National Personnel Associates, Inc. But even more important to Miss Black 
is the confidence in her Personnel Service enjoyed by all the employers and employees her 
service has brought together over the past 29 years. 


ELEANOR A. BLACK 
Personnel Consultant 


MIRIAM’S CIVIC ENDEAVORS— 


Pei 


Exclusive Terre Haute Representative of NPA 
With Over 260 Associate Offices, U.S.A. and Canada 
Service Fees 100% Employer Paid 


PROFESSIONAL LEADER In The Field Of 
Selective Placement For Men And Women 


e ENGINEERING e TECHNICAL eDATA PROCESSING 
e ACCOUNTING e SECRETARIAL e CLERICAL 
ue Blah Personnel National Bank Bldg. 
LHL Service  (812)-232-1394 


4 NI 
Celebrating Our 29th Anniversary 


Mision, Black 
Nationally Known Award Winning Agency 


WINNING AWARDS is no novelty, but each honor is appreciated by owner Miriam 
Black as recognition to her executive staff for their professionalism of continuing excellence. 
The company, in 1983, received its 23rd national award for achievement in production, 


Personnel 
Service 


DIANA M. GILLIN 
Administrative Assistant 


*Terre Haute Better Business Bureau Advisory 
Board (Ex-Officio). 

* American Heart Association Board Member 
(Ex-Officio). 

®Second woman chosen President of Indiana 
State Trade A_sociation. 

* Selected as only woman by IMC Chemical to 
serve on newly formed Institutional Biosafety 
Committee in field of Recombinant DNA Re- 
search. 

®*Two-years Chairperson “VIP” Panel National 
Easter Seal Telethon Fund Raising. 
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‘Commodity trading growth explosive 


CHICAGO (NYT) — His pinkish 
trading smock draped over his chair, 
‘Ray Cahnman was unwinding from 
| another hyperactive day of futures 
- trading. This was in his plush 
upstairs office in the Board of Trade 
“building at the foot of La Salle 
‘Street. The markets had taken some 
bizarre twists just hours ago. He 
grumbled a bit about some nasty 
trades. Then it was time to re- 


minisce. 

“It’s unbelievable what’s hap- 
- pened,” he said. “It was just a well- 

kept secret down here. I was born in 

Chicago. I went to grammar school, 

high school and college here and I 

can’t even remember if I knew that 

this place existed. I had a business 
' degree from DePaul. I went to 
+ school four blocks from this place. It 
| was like the farmers traded here and 
that was it. This was like a farm 
town. It just never struck me that 
there was a career to find down 
here.” 

His yearnings led him to the 
Army, a bank, a computer company 
and then a job as a tennis pro at an 
indoor court in Chicago. Refining 
faulty backhands and errant serves 
began to wear on him. A friend he 
bumped into at a tennis tournament 
suggested he visit the Board of 
Trade. In 1975, captivated by what he 
saw, he descended into the Ginnie 
Mae pit. 

“I saw what they were doing down 

' here,” he said. “It was just a game. 
Trading in the pits doesn’t require 
brains.” What you need is instinct 
and raw courage and enough dollars 
to bet. 

He learned the game well and 
enjoyed one of the hottest hands on 
the floor, earning big sums from 
futures contracts that he bought for 
himself and sold at a profit. Now 39, 
an age when a trader often begins to 
crumble from the physical and 
mental punishment of intense trad- 
ing in the pits for five or six hours 
at a stretch, he has scaled down his 
activities to shepherd some business 
ventures. But he says he is storing 
up energy to trade more actively in 


. a new contract later. 


‘‘There’s just a phenomenal 


i amount of people who are going to 
,,.be using these markets,” he said. 


“Anyone who goes out in the world 
today and does anything with money 
is unprepared if he doesn’t know 
about the futures markets.” 

He got up and descended to the 
trading floor, emptied for the day of 
the bellowing mobocracy that 
crowds the big wooden pits during 
the morning hours. ‘‘Just the people 

+thiag is enormous,” he said. “We 
can’t fit everyone into the pits. This 
is the bond pit. It’s body to body in 
here. This railing here provides an 
aisle into the center of the pit. It’s 
a solid steel railing pipe that’s bolted 
to the floor. Look at this. It’s bent.” 

The explosive growth of commodi- 
ty trading is beginning to permeate 
Chicago, the mother city of futures 
trading. The markets here have been 
around since the Board of Trade 
opened for business 135 years ago, 
but never before has their presence 
seeped into as many corners of the 
city. For Chicagoans, their financial 
district has even begun to steal some 
of the glitter from Wall Street. Its 
influence has spread abroad. As one 
trader remarked: “You go to 
Singapore or Sydney and you hear 
about the Chicago markets.” 
Diplomats and economists from the 
Far East, Middle East and South 
America routinely visit the Chicago 
exchanges. So do politicians. Some 
20,000 people in Chicago are now 
directly employed by the futyres 


industry, several times the tally a 
decade ago, and another 50,000 jobs 
exist in industries furnishing goods 
and services to the exchanges, 
everything from suppliers of price 
quotes to makers of trading jackets. 

Little understood, seemingly im- 
penetrable, futures markets evolved 
as opportunities for producers and 
users of goods like corn and wheat 
to hedge their risk. A futures 
contract is a commitment to buy or 
sell a specified amount of a com- 
modity at a fixed price some months 
away. Any dealer in a good who is 
worried about price fluctuations can 
lock in a future price by using the 
futures markets. 

The other players besides these 
hedgers are the pure speculators, the 
traders who buy the contracts and 
assume the risk that the hedgers are 
shedding, hoping they can resell the 
contracts at a better price without 
ever taking delivery of the underly- 
ing commodity. Their goal is simple 
and unabashedly human: to make 
money. 

For more than 120 years of their 
existence in this country, the 
markets were open almost ex- 
clusively to people dealing in farm 
products. In the early 1970s, when 
interest rates began their wild ride, 
financial futures were spawned. 
Suddenly, institutions involved in 
currencies and government bonds 
and mortgages were able to buy 
futures contracts that cut their risks 
by specifying future values for their 
investments. The markets became 
far broader in reach and the industry 
embarked on a period of frenetic 
growth. More recently, stock-index 
contracts were born. Whereas in the 
past a typical hedger might have 
been a grain elevator company that 
would use the markets to guard 
against a precipitous decline in 
wheat prices three or four months 
down the road, now a pension fund 
that owns a wide array of stocks 
might hedge with a stock-index 
contract that rises or falls according 
to the price movement of a broad 
batch of stocks. 

Some 75 percent of all futures 
trading is done on the two big 
Chicago exchanges — the Board of 
Trade and the Chicago Mercantile 
Exchange. Last year, both ex- 
changes registered record volume. 
Space is being gobbled up. The Board 
of Trade, the biggest futures market, 
opened a new trading floor in 1982. 
In November, the Chicago Mercan- 
tile Exchange, the No. 2 exchange, 
moved to a new building and 
unveiled the world’s biggest trading 
space, 70,000 square feet, replete 
with trading pits that have air 
swirling through ducts in the pit 
steps to cool the sweating traders. 
The MidAmerica Commodity Ex- 
change, the often-ignored little kid in 
the Chicago futures world, is about 
to relocate in the Merc’s old 
quarters. 

Commodity traders have assumed 
a grip on this city like the hold movie 
directors have on Hollywood. To 
most of the country, futures traders 
conjure up seedy images. Crude, 
loud types. Here, they walk tall. 
Children grow up hearing about the 
art of speculation in soybeans. In 
New York, they’d hear about stocks 
or theater. In Texas, about oil. Even 
Jack Carter, Jimmy Carter’s son, is 
a commodity broker in Chicago. 

As awareness of futures has 
spread, legends starring traders are 
increasingly popular cocktail banter. 
There are endless stories of traders 
who made a fortune in 90 days only 
to lose it in the next 90 days. 

A tale making the rounds: A Board 
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of Trade plunger keeps his limousine 
sitting in the no-parking zone outside 
the building’s entrance. It allows 
him a quick departure from the 
day’s raucous trading. His parking 
tickets exceed $500 a month. 

Tom Cunningham, chairman of 
the Board of Trade, was in his 
executive office: “Were really at- 
tracting people,” he said. “Last 
year, the membership committee 
approved 700 memberships. We’ve 
got more than 2,000 people trading 
down on the floor. Everyone wants 
to try it. It looks easy. Then they 
come down here and blow out. Why 
does one make it and one doesn’t? 
The answer is discipline.” 

He continued: ‘‘There are a lot of 
people out there who want a career 
change. Attorneys. Doctors. I know 
an orthodontist who trades corn. A 
surgeon applied for membership 
three times and didn’t decide to join. 
His wife said he was crazy.” 


Flick on the radio here and along 
with the Beirut news and the 
weather update you'll get a rundown 
on how commodity prices are doing. 
When a new contract is announced, 
the news appears on the first 
business page of the Chicago 
newspapers. Not that long ago, even 
the Chicago media were fairly 
apathetic about futures. 


In 1972, only three companies 
furnished daily information on 
futures prices in Chicago. Some 6,000 
terminals and desk units received 
them. Today, there are 33 vendors 
and 60,000 terminals. 


Chicago’s universities are dis- 
covering a flowering of interest 
among students. Daniel Siegel, an 
assistant professor of finance at 
Northwestern University in nearby 
Evanston, said, ‘‘There seems to be 
a sense with students coming out of 
graduate school that this is 
something they ought to be thinking 
about. That this is where the action 
is.” He teaches a new course in 
futures and options that next year 
will be broken into two sections 
because of the heavy demand. 

Another sign of increasing public 
interest in futures is the prolifera- 
tion of publicly offered commodity 
mutual funds that allow the little guy 
to dabble in futures contracts at a 
level of risk that allows him to sleep 
at night. Hence, Commodity 
Strategy Partners, Enterprise 
Futures Fund, Harvest Futures 
Fund, Hutton Commodity Partners, 


_interested in new things. 


et al. In recent months, a man has 
been commuting to Chicago regular- 
ly from Anchorage, Alaska. He’s 
starting a commodity fund. 

Richard Sandor has always been 
“The 
psychology of inventors and inven- 
tiveness was what I wrote my 
college thesis on,” he recalled in his 
skyscraper office on South Wacker 
Drive. 


Small wonder, then, that as new 
possibilities began to crop up in 
futures, Sandor threw in his hat. He 
has a Ph.D. in economics. He has 
taught at the University of California 
in Berkeley. He helped to develop 
financial futures and he rolled into 
Chicago and served as the chief 
economist at the Board of Trade. 
Now he is a senior vice president of 
a financial futures trading division of 
Drexel Burnham Lambert, the big 
brokerage house. 


In many respects, his operation, 
represents a prototype of what is 
expected to sprout among most big 
brokerage houses, all of which are 
expanding their commodity depart- 
ments here as the futures net is cast 
wider and wider. Started in early 
1982, the Drexel unit employs 55 
people. Dozens of other brokerage 
units are blossoming in Chicago to 
tackle the growing volume, and all 
the big firms have started workshops 
and newsletters to educate brokers 
on the complexities of futures. 


Sandor pointed out that a new 
species of professional is flocking to 
the business: “We're seeing a trend 
of high-level people being attracted 
to futures that five years ago would 
never have considered such a career. 
What’s common to most of these 
people is that they’re well-educated 
and innovative and are willing to 
step into a business that’s in the 
early part of its product cycle.” 


He dug a resume out of a pile of 
paper on his desk and recited the 
credentials: ‘‘An M.B.A. from Col- 
umbia. A Ph.D. from a European 
university, with concentrations in 
mathematics and physics. This is the 
kind of person who’s applying here. 
That wasn’t the way’ it was in 
futures.” 

Sandor went on: “I guess that 5 
percent of the potential people who 
could use these markets use them. 
We are where the computer business 
was in 1963. We haven’t even gotten 
to the Apple or the Peanut. ”’ 
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Tribune-Star/Bob Poynter 


Downtown scene 


The Immanuel Luthern Church at 645 Poplar Street as seen 
overlooking the Vigo County Public Library. The view is one of the 
brighter scenes found in the downtown area. 
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_ What do secretaries to top level 
` executives really think about their 
bosses? Their jobs? Is today’s 

secretary treated with respect as an 

individual, or relegated to the role of 
pace Spouse? What about unioniz- 
_ _ These were some of the many 
_ issues examined in a survey of 
, secretaries and administrative as- 
| sistants conducted by BIZ, a self- 


administered, in-service learning 


system published ‘bimonthly by 
_ Xerox Learning Systems. 

BIZ, designed to provide 
secretaries and administrative as- 
sistants with business insights and 
savvy beyond the day-to-day scope of 
their jobs, sent out surveys at 
random to 1,500 of the more than 
19,000 program participants. . 

The 890 respondents represented 
secretaries and administrative as- 
sistants working in a variety of fields 
ranging from financial services and 
consumer products to communica- 
tions and heavy industries. Respon- 
dents had an average income of 
$19,466 and work for high-level 
executives (42 percent report to 
officers or chief executive officers). 

The widespread belief that 
secretaries are among ¿the nation’s 
most unappreciated workers did not 
hold true. Some 90 percent of those 
polled say they receive both recogni- 
tion and credit from their bosses; 
only 1.6 percent say their bosses 
never praise them. The majority of 
secretaries, 94.7 percent, say that 
their bosses trust their judgment and 
allow them the freedom to work 
independently. 

Most bosses (90.7 percent) are 
ready and willing to listen to 
suggestions and complaints from 
their secretaries. In fact, 28.5 per- 
cent of the respondents report that 
their boss often takes immediate 
action on suggestions and com- 
plaints. 

Being treated with personal, as 


well as professional, respect is 
deemed important by those 
surveyed, and 94.1 percent of all 
administrative assistants and ex- 
ecutive secretaries say their bosses 
deal with them as valued 
professionals. Perhaps this is why 
91.6 percent judge their bosses to be 
totally qualified to hold their posi- 
tions. 

The chief area of disenchantment 
these executive level secretaries 
have with their employers is how 
their skills are put to use. Nearly 31 
percent say the boss underestimates 
their skills. And 28 percent say the 
boss does work they could do better. 


Not only do they like their job (87 
percent are satisfied), but they plan 
to continue doing it (73.1 percent) 
and have met or exceeded their goals 
(79.4 percent). 

Nearly all report performing the 
main routine tasks such as filing, 
typing and photocopying, but a few 
also: 

e Supervise people (46.2 percent) 

e Manage projects (64.6 percent) 

e Keep financial records (59 per- 


cent) 5 
e Compose letters for executives 


(75 percent) 

e Give final approval in the 
purchase of office equipment (20 
percent). 

And, as can be seen from the 
ranking below, it is the less expected 
responsibilities that are best liked. 
When asked to rank 14 tasks accord- 
ing to preference, the results were 
as follows: 

1. Manage projects 3 

2. Operate word-processing equip- 
ment. 

3. Supervise people 

4. Keep financial/accounting re- 
cords 

5. Compose letters for executives 

6. Make travel arrangements 

7. Arrange and schedule appoint- 
ments/meetings 

8. Other typing 


Top secretaries like their jobs 


9. Take shorthand/dictation. 
10. Answer and route calls. 
11. Open/sort mail. 


12. Order or maintain equip- 


ment/supplies. 

13. Photocopy/duplicate. 

14. File. 

e36 percent say they aspire to be 
a manager or executive. 

e56 percent have attended college. 

¢50 percent have had experience 
using a personal computer. 

The salaries of administrative 
assistants and executive secretaries 
ranged anywhere from $10,000 to 
more than $50,000. The largest 
group, 35 percent, said their salaries 
were between $15,000 and $20,000. 


The survey also determined that: 

eEven on the executive level, the 
one-to-one secretary-boss rela- 
tionship is outmoded; 55.7 percent of 
those surveyed work for more than 
one boss. 

eExecutive level secretaries are 
self-improvement oriented. Thirty- 
four percent attend classes at a local 
college or community organization. 

eMost secretaries do not support 
unionization for their positions. Less 
than 1 percent said they advocate 
unions for secretaries, 12 percent 
said they would support the idea, 26.3 
percent said they are neutral and 
46.2 percent resist the idea. 

Of those surveyed, 71 percent 
work overtime regularly and 15.7 
percent put in more than 10 hours 
overtime per month. 

What is today’s secretary most 
likely to read? Surprisingly, business 
and news publications outpolled 
women’s magazines as the most 
frequently read publications. The 
Wall Street Journal was the top 
choice, named by 31.2 percent of 
those responding. Newsweek, read 
by 25 percent, was second, and 
People Magazine was third with 22.7 
percent. Only 18.6 percent said they 
read Cosmopolitan. 


Tribune-Star business quiz 


Just for fun, and just to see if 
you’ve been paying attention, we’ve 
added a little quiz. Some of the 
answers can be found among the 
articles in this section: Some can’t. 
If you get stuck, the answers are 
elsewhere on this page. 

1. Last spring, anybody who was 
anybody attended a ‘‘four 
helicopter’’ luncheon with a distinct- 
ly international flavor at the Country 
Club of Terre Haute. What was the 
occasion? 


2. A project that’s been in the 
workings since 1975 is about to get 
off the ground. What is it? 


3. A new Terre Haute department 
store found a ready pool of workers 
from which to draw last summer. 
About 2,500 application forms were 
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picked up by persons wanting jobs. 
What was the store and how many 
job openings were there? 

4. The former Phoenix Country 
Club began life as the Terre Haute 
Country Club. Allan J. Willig bought 
the property last August. What does 
he have in mind for the site? 


5. A site being developed in East 
Glenn will be capable of holding up 
to 8,000 chickens, 180 cattle, 400 
swine and 400 sheep. A stockyard for 
Terre Haute? No, it’s something 
else. What? 


6. Unemployment decreased in 
this area in 1983. How many persons 
were jobless at the beginning of the 
year? At the end? 


7. When CBS Inc. closed its tape 


and record manufacturing plant at 
1400 N. Fruitridge Ave. last year, 
everything didn’t go. What was left? 


8. A business new to the Wabash 
Valley but familiar in other parts of 
the country opened here last sum- 
mer. Its product will not only reduce 
energy bills, but will give buyers a 
tax credit as well. What’s the 
company and what’s its product? 


9. The Meadows wasn’t the only 
shopping center to change its looks 
last year. Another mall changed its 
looks and plans call for changing its 
image as well. What’s the mall and 
what’s the plan? 


ISU renovates Fairbanks Building 
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One of the major renovation projects undertaken which housed the Vigo County Public Library for 
by Indiana State University last year was the $1.4 72 years, is now home for ISU art students. 
million job on the Fairbanks Building. The building, 


Answers to Tribune-Star business quiz 


Here are the answers to the 
business quiz, found elsewhere on 
this page. 

1. The occasion was a luncheon 
thrown by CBS-Sony celebrating the 
decision to build its Digital Audio 
Disc Corp. manufacturing plant 
here. Two television crews, the 
governor and lieutenant governor 
arrived at the luncheon by 
helicopter, prompting Thomas H. 
Wyman, chairman, president and 
chief executive officer of CBS Inc., 
to say: ‘‘I’ve never been to a four- 
helicopter lunch before. I don’t know 
about the rest of you, but I’m going 
to tell my children about it when I 
get back.” 


2. The project is Terre Haute’s 
Third Street Overpass which, after 
it’s built, should eliminate being 
“railroaded”” — at least on North 


+ -= Third- Street. ae 


10. American Cablevision 
customers have a treat in store for 
them this year. What? 
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ASSOCIATED BUILDING CONTRACTORS 
of TERRE HAUTE, INC., INVOLVED IN 
THE SUCCESS OF THE WABASH VALLEY. 


AAA Electric 
of Terre Haute, Inc. 


A & H Engineering 
A-1 Sanitation 
Bailey Construction Co., Inc. 
H. R. Barton Masonry, Inc. 
B. & D. Steel 


Benchmark 
Metal Products 


Elmer Buchta Trucking, Inc. 
C.D.I., Inc. 


City Plumbing 
& Heating, Inc. 


Crown Electric 
Dennis Trucking Co., inc. 
Dillion Construction Co., inc. 
Enterprise Metal Products 


Forrest Sherer Insurance 


C.H. Garmong & Son 


Haley Bros. Construction 
Shelton Hannig, Inc. 
Hartmann Company, Inc. 
Hilton Concrete Products 
Hoosier Ready Mix 


Indiana Wholesalers of 
Terre Haute, Inc. 


Kasameyer Glass, Inc. 
Kenco Erectors 
Ketner & Sons 

Lough Bros. Roofing 
& Siding Company, Inc. 
Major & Sons, inc. 


Mineweld Company 
of Indiana, Inc. 


Newlin-Johnson 
Development Co. 


Jay E. Pfleging Plumbing 


Plant Brothers 
Excavating & Construction 


Porter Paint Company 
Potter Electric 


Powell-Stephenson 
Lumber Company 


Public Service Indiana 


Earl C. Rodgers & Associates 
Rogers Group, Inc. 
S. M. C. Corp. 
Sanders & Assoc. 
J. A. Sears, Inc. 


Suburban Ready Mix 
Concrete Corp. 


Sunbeam Electric Co. 
Sunset Harbor 
Superior Concrete Corp. 


Supreme 
Heating & Plumbing 


Sycamore Agency, Inc. 
Sycamore Engineering, Inc. 


Terre Haute 
Concrete Supply 


Terre Haute 
First National Bank 


Wabash Valley Asphalt 
Company, Inc. 


Williams Plumbing 
& Heating 


Kenneth Zigler & Sons 
Masonry Contractors, Inc. 


3. Hills Department Store, which 
opened in the former Woolco sites at 


Plaza North and Towne South Plaza, 
had 350 job openings. 


4. Willig said recently that the 
land will be developed for use as 
residential sites. About 12 lots will 
be prepared initially. 


5. It’s an animal research facility 
being built by International Minerals 
and Chemical Corp. The complex is 
part of an expansion project ex- 
pected to cost about $6 million by 
completion. IMC will test products 
which stimulate animal growth and 
fight disease at the site. 


6. In January 1983, federal figures 
indicated that 12,500 persons in Vigo, 
‘Clay, Sullivan and Vermillion coun- 
ties were out of work. In December 
1983, the figure was 9,200. 


7. Columbia House, CBS’ mail 
order branch, stayed in Terre Haute. 
So did the company’s vinyl com- 


pounding facility. 


8. Sun-Ray Energy Systems, 2021 
Margaret Ave., specializes in sup- 
plying solar panels. In addition to 
reducing their energy costs, buyers 
can receive a 65 percent tax credit 
from the state and federal govern- 
ments. 

9. Southland Shopping Center, 3000 
S. Seventh St., got a $350,000 facelift. 
The mall, completed in 1957 at a cost 
of $950,000, will become an outlet 
store mall. Wiandt’s Jewelers has 
already moved and Strole’s Marine 
will be moving shortly. 


10. The Cable TV company is in the 
process of expanding its capacity 
which will, by the end of this year, 
give customers 35 channels to choose 
from. Manager Jim Byrer said he’s 
also looking at adding a package of 
15 to 20 FM radio stations. That’s 
entertainment! 


Eli Lilly and Company. 


The products we make have been 
touching people’s lives for more 


than 


a hundred years | 


Health care products for the way 


you feel. 


Agricultural products for the way |: 


And cosmetics for the way 


you eat. 


you look. 
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NEW YORK (NYT) — Effective 
esumes and covering letters are 
ine for getting a foot in the door. 

t, at the interview, job seekers 

to make their case with skill 
and tact, and to beware of some 
tricky questions. 

There is the story told by a 


' placement director of a large cor- 
ı poration who was 
| graduating MBA’s from leading 


interviewing 


business schools. One job seeker, an 
attractive young woman, slumped 


` into the chair across the desk from 


| the director. He waited for her to 
describe the job she wanted. 
“T'm here for one of those $40,000 


| MBA jobs,” she said confidently and 


waited for him to tell her what she 
would be doing. She was eased out of 
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ob interview requires skill and tact 


the office quickly — without the job. 
Another MBA graduate who had 
been offered a job by the Interna- 


tional Business Machines Corp. was- 


overheard in an airport saying, 
“IBM has to pay me more than it 
offered. After all, I have $10,000 in 
debts to pay off because of graduate 
school and I owe my parents some 
money.” 

Corporations do not have to pay 
anything to anybody, and they do not 


work on the theory that they owe a 


graduate a living. Most personnel 
directors react favorably to job 
seekers who want to do something 
for the company, and unfavorably to 
those who demand to know what the 
company will do for them. 
Dissatisfaction with some MBA’s 


in recent years, along with the 


recession, apparently has stiffened 
the attitude of personnel managers. 
For these reasons, perhaps, they 
tend to attach more importance to 
the answers to such questions as 
these: 

“Why are you interested in this 
position?” Saying simply that the 
salary is appealing is insufficient. 
Obviously, it is a good idea to have 
some knowledge about the job orto 
ask the interviewer where particular 
qualifications might fit. ; 

“Tell me about your current an 
previous bosses.” This could be a 
real curve ball to someone not 
prepared. For example, the job 
seeker might be so startled by the 
question that his or her face could 


show distaste for a previous boss, 
and that is to be avoided. 

The answers to this question could 
help determine the candidate’s at- 
titude toward authority, willingness 
to learn, spirit of cooperation and 
independence, according to Jack 
Erdlen, executive director of the 
Employment Management Associa- 
tion, whose members are personnel 
executives of major companies like 
Scott Paper, Polaroid, Celanese, 
General Electric and Continental 
Bank. 

Erdlen advises job seekers not to 
dwell on a ‘previous boss’s* un- 
desirable personality traits, but 
instead to show how that person 
helped them to develop professional- 


ly. 


“The interviewer will be relating 
the answers to this question to his 
knowledge of the people, including 
the boss, in the department that has 
the job opening,” he said. The 
question helps the interviewer de- 
termine whether the personality 
traits of the job seeker will fit with 
the people in the department. 

Another key question: “If you 
have had performance appraisals, 
tell me some of your pluses and 
minuses.” 

Erdlen says, ‘‘Whether informally 
or formally everyone has been 
judged on a job.” He urges appli- 
cants to stress how they met goals, 
kept to schedules and stayed within 
budgets. 

“As for minuses, the .candidate 
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might briefly mention some of his 
shortcomings,” Erdlen said. It 
should be done in a way that points 
up strengths, for example, stressing 
lack of patience ‘‘with inefficien- 
cies.” s 

“What are the most satisfying 
aspects of your present job and what 
are the most frustrating?” Obvious- 
ly, a person would not have stayed 
on a job for any length of time if 
there was not something gratifying 
about sit — salary, opportunity, 
training, location. So job candidates 
should play up positive aspects. 

Erdien also urged job seekers to 
keep four points in mind during an 
interview; listen, ask pertinent ques- 
tions, be enthusiastic, and sell 
yourself wherever possible. 


Member F.D.I.C. 
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Our Tradition of 
Growth Continues... 


By the end of 1983, Terre Haute First National Bank has 
grown considerably since our inception in 1834. As our 
nation has grown, changes have occurred in economic 
activity, our ways of living, and leisure-time interests. This 
graph highlights the growth and development of Terre 


Haute First. 


n 


In terms of current dollars, Terre Haute First National 
Bank’s assets rose from its meager beginnings in 1834 to its 
current assets of °484,181,286, a new record! 


At Terre Haute First National Bank, we are proud to be a 
longtime friend of the Wabash Valley. You’ve put a lot of 
faith in us over the years, and we’re returning the favor by 
continuing our support in helping the community reach the 


goals of tomorrow! 
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Terre Haute First National Bank, one of the oldest banks 
in the United States, has a closely woven history with the 
development of Terre Haute. 


The people who have shaped the Bank’s history such as 
Demas Deming, James Farrington, William R. McKeen, 
and countless others, are recognizable names which are 
still very real in our city today-names of streets, parks, 

residential districts and schools. 


That pioneer spirit which was evident in our first ancester 
bank in 1834, the Terre Haute Branch of the Second state 
Bank of Indiana, is evident even today as we continue to 
look for new and better ways to meet the changing needs 
of our customers. 
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